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This ivestiqalion, made by the Di 
rector and Assistant Director of Re 
search at Indiana State Teachers Col 
lee. was bequn in the autumn of 
1959 and nol completed until Decem 














her. 19 {). lt ueas started as a parl ol 
State 


Teac hers College lo the researc if pro 


the contribution of Indiana 
qram sponsored by the Indiana Coun 
cil on F-ducation, but it was not com 
pleted until alter the Council had 
reased fo function. ‘A\ companion 
study made hy the College for the 
Council was published in the Jour 
NAL In September. LODO Although ap 
proximately twenty N.Y.A helpers as 
sisted in the investigation on a parl 
time basis. the vast amount of tedious 
detail The 


writers. of course. worked other pro 


made Proqress slow. 


ects in the meantime. 


Sometimes a problem which origin 
ated as one ol pure s ( ren ¢ becomes 


one ol applied science. and sometimes 


a problem which originated as one ol 


applied science becomes one ol pure 


science. The mvestigation in this arts 


cle is ail) itlustration o| problems ol 


the latter category. 

During the school vear of 1939 
1040, when teacher turnover in Indi 
ana was obviously less—and the de 
mand for new teachers seemed less— 
than it had been for many vears, the 
very practical and immediate problem 
Was presented to teachers colleges ol 
learning more exactly what demand 
there was for their services. Earlier 
surveys of the average length of the 
professional lifetime of teachers had 
shown a tendency toward a lengthen 


ie } 
Ing ol leaching careers. 


—_ 
ee ee 


summary. of these 
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What was the actual situation in 
the late depression vear of 19407 Had 
economic and other conditions re 
mained relatively constant until a sur 
vey of the. situation heoun at thal 
time could be completed, the practi al 
value of the survey to a forward-look 
ino tea hers college would have been 
exceedingly oreal. The enormousness 
and tediousness of the undertaking 
were so extraordinary, however, that 
by the time the survey was completed 
(1042) the situation was _ radically 
changed. Prospe ts of war—then war 
—enlistments, cons ription, and war 
industries, created a situation by the 
summer of 1942 in which the shortage 
of teachers in some fields was perhaps 
oreater than ever before. The survey, 
begun in 1939, lost most of its im 
mediate practical value by the time it 
was linished, and the data it vielded 
became valuable chielly for cold- stor 


age purposes—thal they might be 
stored away tor future relerenc e when 
other phases ol the problem of teacher 
supply and demand become pressing, 
or when further economic and other 


changes return us to the doldrums. 


PROCEDURI 


The basic mode ol pro edure in ob 
laiming the data for the survey was 
simple. lt consisted merely of analyz- 


Ing the annual editions of the Indiana 


surveys IS given by Nola A. Smith. 
A Study of the Lenath of Service of 
Teachers in the Public Schools of 
Indiana. (| ‘npublished Nlaster's the 
sis at Indiana State Teachers College. 
1050.) 


School Directory for the ten-year per! 
od beginning with the school vear of 
19030-1931 and running through 1059 
1040. A card was made for each new 
name of a teacher or school admin 
istrator met, and data were recorded 
on the card for each year the name 
appeared in a directory, showing the 
sex of the individual, the school corpo- 
ration in which employed, and wheth- 
er the individual was an elementary 
teacher, a high school tea her. or an 
Thus, 43,840 


were prepared, and from them the 


administrator. cards 
lati ithe r ad 
comptiations of the report were made. 
[here are a few details ol interpreta- 
tion which need to be presented how 


ever, before coing to the results. 


1 Only regular teachers and ad 


ministrators in local public school 
corporations and county superinten 
dents or supervisors were counted. 
People or positions not counted, there- 
lore, were: state department ol-public- 
instruction officials, personnel of state 
schools or private s« hools, nuns teach 
ing In public schools, nurses, clerks, 
social workers, attendance ollicers, 
army ollicers teaching military science, 
and substitute teachers. 

2. City. town, and county superin- 


tendents, assistant superintendents, 


high-school pring ipals, elementary 
principals in buildings with eight or 
more teachers, and assistant princi- 
pals in large high schools were classi- 
lied as administrators when it was 
clear that they really were supervisors 
and nol spec ial teachers (as a ~ super- 


visor of music ina township school). 


>. A teacher serving In both the ele 
mentary school and high school at the 
same time was classilied as a high- 
school teacher. So also were teachers 
in junior high schools and in depart 
mentalized seventh and eighth orades. 
However, in the instance of a com- 
bined elementary and junior high 
school, when the elementary grades 
also were departmentalized. there was 
no wav to dillerentiate between ele 
mentary and secondary. so all were 


called elementary. 


I. lownship teachers and_ princi 
pals and county superintendents were 


lown. and 


l 


regarded as rural. City, 








joint city (or town) and township 
teachers and administrators were re 
garded as urban. In case a corporation 
changed from rural to urban during 
the vears ol the survey, its personne! 
were regarded as urban OT rural de 
pending on the status of the corpora 
lion during the major portion of the 
len years. 

>. Perhaps the greatest possibility 
lor error in the analysis ol the directo 
ries lay in identilving names. Some 
limes the sex of a person could nol be 
determined from the name. Iwo per 
sons might have the same name. bul 
whenever the same name appeared 
dierent years in dilterent corpora 
tions. it was assumed to be the same 
person. Nlost perplexing was the prob 
lem ol change of name by married 
women. A woman in the same DOs 


lion and with the same lirst name as 


NuMBER OF New Names App 


ly 
er hool 


Yeas 
Nlale Female Nlale 


1950-195] 


Number 05) = 7012 17/4 

Per cen! 100.00 100.00 100.00 
1951-1952 

Number 2) 1] 169 

Per cent LOT) 66.15 9.55 
1952-1955 

Number 1/ 25) OO 

Per cent 9.59 9.90 9.41 
1955-1954 

Number 2) 242 O45 

Per cent 3.07 3.435 3.24 
1954-1955 

Number 2 322 |] 

Per cent 10.55 1359 6.99 
19055-1956 

Number o 3/) 149 

Per cent 2.5/4 9.90 S40 
1950-1957 

Number itn 909 147 

Per cent 11.760 9.21 8.29 
1957-1958 

Number O60 SO lO7 

Per cent 12.17 3.50 941 
1O58- 1959 

Number 0 208 148 

Per cent 1O.i4 9.82 S54 
19059-1940 

Number 1) 904 140 

Per cent 8.72 1.954 7.89 
l otal 

Number 912 9040 3007 

Per cent 184.990 141.70 109.50 
) 


woman with a ditterent last name 
the vear belore was assumed to be the 
same person, 

New Recruits 

lhe first. and amone the most Sig 
nilicant, data ol the report are those 
shown in Table |. The school vear ol 
1030-1931 lound 23.4608 teachers and 


administrators in the local public 


schools ol Indiana. with slightly over 


hall of the total (54.82 per cent) inur 
ban schools. [his total is broken down 
into subdivisions on the basis of ur 
ban or rural, type ol position, and sex, 
in the lop horizontal column of tigures 
in the table. Similar horizontal col 
umns in the table show the number 
of new names tor each succeeding 
nine vears. Beneath each lisure show 
ing the number of new names for any 
oroup ol personne! any year is a ligure 


showing the percent which such num 


PaBLE | 


LARING a - Yi AR, BY | RBAN AND he RAL, 


I aif) Ie 


ber iS of the number O} the Sal 
aie 
oroup in 1950-1951]. 
) . 
erhaps lirst among the signih, © 
= an 


observations lo be made lrom the da 
Utd 


of the table is thal thie total Number 


of new names appearing in the dj 


rectory each of the nine vears lolloy 
ing 1950-1951 was approximately ten 
per cent ol the total personne] lor 
1O50- 1951 lhe average per cen ty 
be exact. was 9.03. If the directory lor 
1040-19041 had been analyzed. and ij 
revealed as many new names as the 
average lor the nine vears preceding 
the total number of new names lor the 
len-veal period lollowing hO3>0 193) 
would have approximately equaled 
the total number ol tea hers and ad 
ministrators in the public schools of 
Indiana. In other words. assuming 
that new names represented ney 


teachers, there was the equivalent of 


, ) 
lyPr oF POSITION. AND OFX 
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\UMBER O1 ()ip Names Disapeearinc PERMANENTLY Lact Yrar, py lL Rean 


U 1 

Schoo! L-lementary 

Year Male Female Make 
O51 1952 

Number 29 S)] | 9 
Per cent 28S 12.14 tia 
1052 105) 

Number ae 1Q? OY 
Per cenl ph te 7.O2 SO 
1933-1994 
Number nie, 100) xQ 
Per cenl 06.09 0.090 02 
‘034 1059 

Number 2! 994 SO 
Pey cent 1.20 9.0) iS) 
105) 1Q50 

Number 92 7) S95 
Per cent OH.49 O77) 179 
1030-1997 

Number 24 I>] LOD 
Prey cent Revi 0.4) 7.92 
1037-19958 

Number »?) IS) | |2 
Pey cent , 10 ().02 0.95] 
1O58- 1959 

Number yd) in vn LOS 
Per cenl 7.10 L050) 6.09 
1939-1940 

Number it) 1s })»5 
Per cent S11 6.55 7.05 
Total 

Number 202 $442 QOS 
Prey cent yo. 44 O>.)) dts 


approximately a one-hundred-per-cent 
turnover in the ten vears: the average 
prolessional liletime ol a teacher in 
Indiana during the depression was 
approximately ten vears, which is con 
than earlier studies 


siderably longer 


had shown. 
Although the number of new names 
in the total 


each ot the nine vears lollowing 1O50 


educational personnel 


aD averaged nearly ten per cent, 
wide variation oc ured among the dil 
lerenl types in the personnel, as lable 
shows. lhe most CONSpI LLOLLS Vari 
ation lay helween urban and rural 
croups, the rural turnover being much 


vrealer, 


WuiTkDpRAW ALS PROS THll 
Pro ESSION 
The data considered thus far con 
cern only the teachers in service dur 


ing the lirst VCal o| the period studied 


and the Hew Ones who entered the 


prolession each of the remaining nine 
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vears of the period. lust as thousands 


ol new names appeared in the directo 


ries during the ten vear period, so did 


thousands o| old Ones disappear. 


small 


percentage 


ol 


Palhes 


lon 


\ 


all\ 


vear did not appear the following vear 


beat 


during 


reappeared al 


the 


ten 


SOME 


depression 


later 


lime 


VeCais 


studied. Such cases are classitied as 


lemporary 


withdrawals.” 


lhe oreal 


mapority ol names which disappeared, 


however, never reappeared during the 


period o| Vea>»rs analy zed. and they are 


reOakr( 
als 


these 


shown in 


led 


cis 


peramanent 


able I 


permanent 


letails ol 


the distribution 


withdrawals 


withdraw 


ol 


are 


lable i lollows the sSalhie lorm cals 


ble 
cl 


1O5] 


l Lhe number ol Halhes shown 


1O52 are ones lound in the 


I is conceded thal cl person classi 


hor 
lied 
might 
r\ 


cis ci 


permanent 


withdrawal, 


turn up again in a later directo 


1O50- 195] and no later 


Veaf#. lhe number ol nalhes shown lor 


directory for 
1952-19355 are ones tound in the di 
rectory tor 1931-1932, and maybe also 
lor 1950-1931, and no later years. The 
number of names shown for any later 
vear in the table are ones found in the 
directory for the preceding vear, and 
mavbe also in directories of successive 
preceding vears of the period studied, 
but not in the directory for that vear 
or anv later one during the ten-vear 
period. All percentages in Table II 
are based on the ligures lor personnel 
of 1950-1931, or the same bases as the 


percentages in lable I. 
Since ol 


SO.81 per cent to the total personne! 


there was an addition 
during the period of the survey (Table 
1). it should be expected that about 
an equal percentage of names would 
The 
Table I 


S7.13 per cent. If the same rate of 


3 


disappear permanently. actual 


lioure is shown in to be 








permanent withdrawal continued 
through the school vear of 1940-1941 
it would be found that the average 
protessional lifetime of a teacher in 
Indiana during the depression Was 
approximately lem years, as Was 
shown by the data on new names in 


the protession. 


Table Il. like Table |. shows wide 


variation among dillerent groups ol 
personnel, and in particular, with 
drawals were oreatesl in rural S< hools. 


as could have been expected trom 


lable l. 


less important than the permanent 
withdrawals were the temporary with 
drawals, which are shown in Table 
IH, a table which is constructed in the 
same form and by a similar procedure 


as lable If, 


heavier turnover in rural S( hools than 


and which also shows 
urban. A comparison ol Pables | i. 
and III shows thal there Wasa decline 


in the total personne! during the de 


pression years. 


. ) / 
( HANGES O} PosiTION \NVITHIN 


) 
Phil ROEFESSION 


Besides the thousands ol teachers 
who entered service in Indiana during 
and the 


the ten depression vears, 


thousands who withdrew from _ it, 
other thousands made changes ol po 
sition trom system to system or trom 
one type of work to another in the 
same systems. Details on turnover ol 
Vables IV 
and V. Table IV’ shows that it is again 


the the 


ihese iypes are shown in 


rural schools which sulles 


orealtesl loss ol personnel. 


Further light in changes of position 
within the prolession is shed by lig 
ures showing the average number ol 
school systems served. lhe top hori 
zontal column of figures in Table V1] 
shows these details. The averages do 
not show the rural people serving a 
much large number of school systems 
than the urban people. but it should 
be remembered that they had fewer 


vears tenure per system, since turn 


over in rural schools was oreater than 


lance Ill 


in urban Ones. as thy irlier tal 





CX 


revealed. 


The three | 
CO 


umns of tigures in lable VJ pert 


bottom horizontal 
ain 


to a dillerent matte: Lhe were jp 


cluded in the Sathe lable in order t 
) 


the tables and 


thereby conserve space and lypese| 


reduce number QO] 


ling. lhe ligures in) these column 
‘ 


show the average number oO} vears in 


the protession by personnel ol the 
Various lypes. ( yn the whole. they are 


the least signitic antl data in the entire 


report, and AATEC Tat luded chiell, lor 


one reason: some studies o| teache 
tenure have been based on data for 
| 


limited number olf vears—such as the 
period of ten vears in the presen! 
study—and_ therelore the ligures i, 
these three horizontal columns make 
nearly 


COMpPaFilsons more 


valid be 
Iween the lindings ol the present su 


Vey and those o| SUi¢ rt previous Ones 


Obviously. since the ligures on 


which the averages in the three hot 


tom rows Were hased could nol he 


NumBer oF Names [isappearinc Temporarity Eacn Year. py URBAN AND Rurat, Tyrer or Postrion, anp Spy 
S.] | lL’ r ban Rural 
Year [-lementary High School Administrat n l-lementary High School Administrat n l ota 
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Number ‘ 112 20 29 ) 105 ly | ) O4 If | 9 
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Taare l\ 


\uMBER OI LACTIERS ro System acu Year, py URBAN AND Rurat YPE OF PostTion 
| eFT. AND Sex 
| Urban I a | 

. | 

s O ' . me ' ' ——s : ' 
Seng Llementary Hich School \dministrat n lementary Hig School \dministrat 7. otal 
Year \Nlale Female Male Female Nlale Female Male | emale lale Fen ide Vlale Female 
1Q>] 1952 : 

Number ‘ 1-4 20 2) 15 () 23) 150 O4 179 OD i510 
Per cenl 1.062 9.40 1.47 Ss) 2.0) 0.00 12.00 9.10 1>./4 S./ | I>.) to > 62 
1952-195) 

Number 7 2907 be 2) lO 179 te 5 Le 66 () LON | 
Per cent 1.O] 124 1.97 SS) 1s Ad O14 5.00 5 S80 Q.79 0.00 Lol 
103) 1054 

Number iQ) 1OHo >| 540 14 \) I>) IO] 120 iis yt) | S50 
Per cent IOS > 5/7 7 lt] 2.2] 0.00 O.89 5.0 10 >./4 1.42 t Dy 3.90 
1034-1935 

Number > 140 1] 92 > l47 204 142 120 14 2 805 
Per cenl 1.02 2.08 ol LIS |. 20 | Z| 4.0) le 9.54 Whe Te 144 di 
1039 1050 

Numbet ‘ IM2 1S 1} 1) id 205 28 270 238 QY () 1424 
Per cenl 1.62 251 3.10 1.62 20) 1.24 10.97 144 Is.22 11.58 1.4.09 0.00 6.07 
1030-1997 

Numbet ri 12S / | |2 () 150 250 1O4 207 14 0) 1005 
Per cent 1.42 ISD 2.09 1.62 | OO 0.00 19/ Jd. 15.00 10.07 0.9) 0.00 154 
1037-1958 

Number Q 145 30 4 | 1 O0 318 205 204 80 1464 
Per cenl 1S) 2.07 ».10 | OO la Ad QO 70 1.24 lO.7 7 14.51 15.20 S.S9Y 0.24 
1038-1939 

Number ‘ 5 > Ste 1) () ISO 23d 209 259 0 J 11495 
Per cenl |. 62 19>) 2.42 1.40 IO) 0.00 QO) dd.) 14.10 12 00 S.5] 144 { XN 
19050-19040 

Number ‘ 1QO >/ / lO 258 3929 28 28s Ss) iy 1407 

un 

Per cenl 1.02 1.9) J.21 i./) 2.9) At 1? 16 7 A9 15.508 14.0} yp my 0.07 6.00 
otal 

Number "a 1690 ys) > 110 Z lo, 2 JDJ1I05 1/8) ISS) O21 15 1009060 
Per cent 144.40 235.535 21.55 12.350 17.38 2.90 853.59) 47.95 120.45 91.75 92.14 QS.8O 19.52 


orealet than ten in any case, the aver 
ages do not constitute a lair measure 
of the length ol teachers” prolessional| 
careers. Lhe intluence ol long careers 
in the prolession was not allowed to 
operate in the computations in lable 
\l. Therefore. the average lenoth o} 
( teaching career in Indiana. as de 
the 
Pables | 


hat lioure is 


the decades ol 


the data ol 


lermined during 
1950 s. based on 
and ll is more valid. 


approximately len vears. 


\ comparison o| the urban with 
the rural personnel, in the averages In 


lable VI. the 


ahead ol the rural, (nly in) AVeFage 


again shows urban 
number of vears in dillerent systems 


do rural lear hers o} 


anv category 


equal or excel corresponding urban 


ONES, 


( ‘ON( LUSIONS 


This analvsis of names ol teachers 


and school administrators listed in the 


September, 1943 


Directories ol 


1O590- 1040 


So hool 


through 


Indiana 


1O5] 


len 
1O50 pro 
duced a mass of details. The prin ipal 


the brielly 


conclusions ol analvsis. 


stated. are the following: 


|. The ten-vear period began with 
23.408 teachers and administrators in 
schools ol Indiana. but 


the public 
the 


20.372 new ones entered the protession 


during succeeding nine vears 
while another 20.432 withdrew perma 
\n additional 3.009 


withdrew for a vear or more during 


nently from. it. 
the period but re-entered during the 


Salfhhe., 


2. The rate of teacher turnover dur 
ing the period was such as to indicate 
that the average prolessiona| lifetime 
olf teachers and administrators was 
approximately ten vears. The rate ol 
turnover was such as to make it the 
equivalent ol practically a one-hun 


dred per-cent turnover during the ten 


depression vears. This rate of turnover 
was. without doubt, much lower than 
periods ol 


hack ais 


on the subject has been made. 


during preceding equal 


lenoth so far investigation 


3. Rural schools suffered a much 


orealel degree of teacher turnover 
than urban schools. In every group of 
personnel in the rural schools the per 
centage of teachers entering the pro 
lession, and the percentage leaving it 
permanently — or temporarily, was 
lor the corresponding 


the 


greater than 


sroup ol personne! in urban 


s( hools 


|. Besides the thousands entering 
the 
leaving it permanently or temporarily 
the 


10.050. or nearly lilt, per cent of the 


and thousands 


the 


protession, 


during ten depression years, 


total lor any single vear, made one or 
more changes ol position trom one 


Here 


svstem in Indiana lo another. 


1 


ae 
ee 





again the rate o| change from rural much more inclined to drop out o| the sitions within a corporation Onh | 
I ' 


S hools was distin tly oreater in every prolession permanently Oo! temporarily, | 200. o1 approximately live pe cent | 

category than trom city or town or to transter to positions in othe o] the teachers emploved in a single | 

~~ hools. corporations ol the state, than they Veal made ( hanges o| position with; 
a lea hers and administrators were were to change lo other types o| po a svstem during thy ley years. 
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me Postwal FTODIEMS Q 
qcational tducation 


florence Brown 


\iiss Brown received hes Bachelor 
| \rts deqree from the ( niversily o| 
Jichiqan tn 1050. In 1951 


eived her ac helo of iris deqree (fi 


she re 


| jbrary SN rence Irom the Sanie ttittl 
ersily, and since thal lime has held 
both publi and universily 
ihraries She is also a graduate of the 
‘olleqe of Leducaiion. Wayne Uni 
perstly, and iS rou doing Sper ial 
raduale ¢ work in the field of vocation 
ducation in the School of Gradu 
le Studies. U'niversity of Mik hiaan 


lhe recognition o} vocational! edu 


ation as a public responsibility ima 


democracy IS a principle established 


\ precedent and the continuing pet 
lormance ol the duties required. I his 
s especially Irie in) limes ol a onomle 


ress of one kind or another. ln times 


of economle depression, the State pro 


o} 


manv ol the citizens in order to help 


vides for the vocational training 
them secure any kind ol employment! 
tall: in times ol oreal economic ex 
ansion, such as the present, the State 
rovides training tor workers in order 
hat they may perlorm the tasks re 
aired of them. \lthough the empha 
sin the lirst case is on the individu 
land in the second on the require 
ments of the social croup, the princl 
le ol public responsibility lor voca 
onal education is nonetheless estab 
shed in both cases. I} this is true in 
my pre-wat period, how much more 
ue it will be alter a war which has 


Hected. MW One Way ol another. eCNCTY 


atticipating member of the democra 
\ 

Ihe history of wars shows that they 
lace unusual strains on all social in 
titutions and alter them, the institu 
iONS lrequently collapse Ol undergo 
lhe same re 


evolutionary f hanges. 


| 
sults hea reasonably he expected lo 
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occur alter the present wal and to a 


much oreater extent. I-ducators con 


cerned with postwar vocational edu 


cation are already cognizant ol some 


ol the expanded and enlarged prob 


lems that they will have lo meel and 
plans are already being made. The 
current periodical literature ol the 


prolession shows this realization 
clearly. and various solutions have 
| 
heen suggested, 
But fi | i | 
yal) tirst, tet us examine some o 


the problems involved. Although it is 
perles tly true that the welfare of the 
individual is usually dependent upon 
the heath and elliciency of the social 
institutions of which he is a part, il 
ol the 
lorm of government that in projecting 


ideal 


conditions. the needs ol the individual 


is characteristic democratic 


what can be considered as 
are usually oiven first consideration. 
In all probability. therelore, the first 
that he 


when the War iS won Is that ol the 


problems will considered 
need of the individual for vocational 
education, rather than the need of in 
dustry for the vocationally trained in 
dividual. In other words, who will re 
quire Voce ational education / 

l-irst and foremost is the returned 
soldier. The responsibility of the State 
toward the returned soldier is based 
on lar more than a universal responsi 
bility for all its citizens. Here the re 


doubled 


sponsibility is by circum 


stan ewe 
Lhe 


ouidan o> 


returned soldier presents a 


problem perhaps greater 
than an educational one. II 


he has 


Leen wounded. dilliculty is In 


creased. Il he has escaped physical 


myury, he is still not the same man 


who went to war. He is older and 


more mature in wavs that the ¢ ivilian 


(«aill Sf understand the Prici\ 1) 
' [ | ; 
psvchological matadsjusted Of ne 
level | 
ma\ have ( eveloped it} such ai Wa\ 


thal his lormer oc upation is no longe! 


uitable for him. His former occupa 
tion may have been eliminated in his 
absence by te hnologi« al advances ot 
his particular iob tilled by someone 


dillicult to dislodge. 


Whatever 


Prbci\ be 


the soldiers situation 
it is certainly the public's re 
sponsibility to provide him with the 
opportunity to resume his pli ce in the 
lile ol 


not a matter of sentimental] altruism. 


e*¢ onomi the nation. his is 
but a stern necessity tort the benetil ol 
sociely as a whole. as well as tor the 


man himself. 


l here will be others in need of vo 


cational education: the 


continuing 
Oroup of voung people crowing tnto 
adulthood, workers in the armament 
and heavy soods industries who will 
no longer be needed there. workers 
displaced by te hnological changes, 


workers displaced by returned sol 
diers, war widows and orphans laced 
with the necessity of providing lor 
themselves. Each of these classes will 
need ouidance into and training lor 
new tields or, at best, direction into 


vocations lor which they are qualitied. 

\lthough the problems of the posl 
war period undoubtedly will be great, 
so too will the opportunities. Arthur 
5. Nays. Professor of Industrial Edu 
of Illinois, 


savs of the post war period, “With 


cation at the lL niversity 


the whole civilized world in dire need 
of machines. tools. clothing. aulomo 
biles, railroad equipment, and almost 
every known product of industry and 
with new wants which wartime in 
ventions and developments are sure to 
create, there will be the oreatesl de 
mand alter the war for trained indus 
trial workers the world has ever ex 
perienced. | He also points out that 
war always supplies extraordinary 
stimulation to industry. The establish 
ment of agricultural and mechanical 


colleges and the stimulation of the 


) \rthu 8. Nlavs. “Industrial Edu 
cation in the Post War Era. School 
S/ Vol. 11, No. 3, p. 3. 


OP, 


lO4)>). 


(January. 


~] 











Students operating the linotype machines in 
the Indiana State Teachers College 
Print Shop 


and tec hnical 


lield of 


eduation was greatly hastened by the 
Civil War, and passage ol the Smith- 
Hughes laws was speeded by the lirst 
World War. There is every reason 


to believe that similar stimulation will 


engineering 


occur alter the present war, both in 
industry and in industrial education. 
It seems clear that in the postwar 
period there will be workers in need 
of vocational guidance and education 
and that industry will need the serv 
ices of spec ially trained workers. At 
the convention of the American Vo 
cational Association held in Boston 
in December of 1941, Oscar W. Ro- 
senthal, in his address to the opening 


the We 


must begin now so that when the posi 


session, made statement. 
war period arrives we will be ‘in pro 
duction’ in our vocational schools and 
ready to deliver to industry compe 
tent, well-trained. well-equipped stu 
dents. ~ 

One of the first things to be done 
in setling up any workable plan lor 
the reallocation of workers is to de 
termine what kind of work there is to 
be done and what kind of workers are 
available. On the basis of this infor 


mation, computation should be made 


eee ee 


“Oscar VW. Rosenthal. “Alter the 
War. AVA Journal and News Bul 
letin, Vol. XVII No. 1, p. 22. (Feb 


ruary, 1942). 


8 


to dctermine what is lack 
ing in either lield. Work 
ers can then be selected 
and trained to meet a 
specilic need. This seems 
to be a simple matter to 
accomplish, but such is 
the The 
step alone is extremely 


difficult. 


analy Ses prepared today 


nol case. lirst 


(cc upational 


might be hopelessly oul 
olf date in a few months. 
and although the United 
States Employment Ser 
vice and the Nlanpower 
(‘ommission are making 
some eHort to « lassily the 
workers available, the in 
lormation is of necessity 
incomplete and in a con 
stant state of change. The proc edure 
outlined is made on the assumption 
that it is possible lor industry to esti 
mate the number of partic ular types ol 
workers that will be needed, but such 


is nol necessarily the case. Neither is 


it always possible to select a worker 


suited for any parti ular type of work. 
Tests of this nature are not vet sul 
bic iently 
come to the next step. that of training 
the the jiob—vor ational 


worker lor 


education. Even this is still in a state 


ol development. Educators in the vo 
cational lield are the first to admit 
that there is still a oreal 
the 


development ol teaching 


deal to learn about 
techniques in their rela 
tionship to vocational ed 


ucalion. 
Does il trom 


this that 


appear 


the difficulties 


are insurmountable? If 


we feel that they are, il 
we fail to make an intelli 
gent attempt to meet the 
need, our democratic 
lorm of covernment has 
failed, and failed lament- 


ably. But we are not go- 


ing to fail. at least nol 
entirely. Plans for meet 
ing the need have al 


ready heen ady ani ed and 


well developed. Then we 





some olf them pul partially inlO Opera 
' 


lion. 


In postwar America. 


says |); 
(Seorge LD. Strayer, “there must he de. 
veloped the greatest program of adult 
education that the world has ever 
seen... . At the war's end, we shall 


lind ourselves contronted with the 
orealest problem of suidance. edu 4 
tion, training, and plac ement tor mil 
lions of those dis harged trom th, 
armed torces and for othe: millions 
who will be displaced because of the 
change trom war to peace-ltime indus 
try. ”° He visualizes a nation in which 
a large percentage of the whole popu 
lation will be enrolled in some Part o} 


the school system. 


It is not outside the realm ol POSsi- 
bility that some wartime agenc Vv, such 
as the Manpower (ommission, can he 
carried over into the postwar period 
to prepare the necessary analyses ol 
labor requirements in order to deter 
mine the kinds of workers needed. 
Some such agency as the Federal 
Board for Vocational (juidance. set 
up alter the last war, can be utilized 
to take care of the suidance side of 


the picture and to assist in planning 


the kinds and the number of sc hools 


*Cseorge Gs. Straver. Predictions o 
Things to Come.” School Manage 
ment. Vol. 12. No. 2. p. 37. (C Yetober 
1042). 


A section of the machine shop at Indiana 


State Teachers College. 
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needed to supply the ne essary train- 
ing. 

At this point, it might he well to 
mention that in order to be successtul, 
such agencies in all probability 
should be set up on a local basis. 
with federal aid and all-over guid- 
ance. The reason for this is. briefly: 
one of the greatest difficulties in get- 
ting returned soldiers to ace ept voca- 
tional training alter the last war was 
that the guidance ollicers operated 
lrom camps Or demobilization centers. 
To the soldier, eager to get home, this 
represented an unwarranted delay 
and was scarcely in the proper frame 
of mind to make long-time plans for 
his future or to accept with grace the 
advice of vocational counsellors. Some 
attempt was made to carry on the 
work locally, but it was done half- 
heartedly and with insufficient funds. 
so that the results were not entirely 
good. We cannot allord to make this 
mistake a second time. There is more 
involved than the problem of guid- 
ance. There must be provision for the 
employment of the restrained worker 
and for follow-up alter employment. 
Local agencies are best suited to per- 
form such work. 

Mr. Rosenthal has outlined the fol- 


lowing program for meeting these 

needs. The points he makes seem to 

be well taken. 

|. There must be a well-ordered sys- 
tem of vocational guidance, a lab- 
oratory ol individual possibilities. 


_ 


. There must be a system ol co-ordi- 
nation to bring about complete un- 
derstanding hetween the ultimate 
employer. the local 


labor. and 


school system. 

3. Some method might be devised 
whereby either the oreal industrial 
plants built for the war emergency 
could be converted to school pur- 
poses or s« hools built to serve larger 
areas or regions than are now per- 
mitted to the various lox al govern 
mental agencies: the ne« essary en 
abling legislation must be enacted. 
coupled with a device to provide 
transportation or housing for stu- 
dents where the question of dis- 
tances is involved. 

, Careful must be 
given to the development of new 
industries and the problems arising 
in connection The 
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—_—s 


consideral ion 


with them. 


tear her must not stop learning. He 
must keep in close contact with the 
changes and progress being made 
in industry and commerce, thus 
continuing his training. 


take 


its place in this postwar develop 


>. The VOC ational school must 
ment, nol merely as a center tor 


broadened academic instruction, 
center of co-ordinated 
training in which the actual job 
experience and the related techni 
cal training become one undertak 
ing, whereby the school instruction 
is no longer auxiliary to the actual 
job, but the job itself is part of the 


m 
system of education. 


but as a 


let us assume that the first steps 
have been accomplished. that is, an 
alysis of the individuals available for 
retraining and the selection of which 
individuals will be provided with the 
training. The next step is to provide 
as efficiently as possible the nec essary 
vocational education. How is this to 
he ac complished ? 

“It seems clear, therefore, that every 
known type of vocational-industrial 
training class and program which has 
been tested by experience and found 
ellective will be enormously expanded 
in the postwar era. This will doubt- 
less mean great development ol part- 
time classes, evening schools. factory 
schools and training programs, ap 
prenticeship, foreman training classes, 
and full-time trade schools and classes 
... In any case all factors now appar- 
ent indicate the expansion ol vocation- 
al education in the United States on 
an unprecedented scale.” 

In all this, of course, the picture 
screen will play a role even more im- 
portant than it is at the the present 
time. A vast reservoir of motion pic- 
tures and slidelilms is being rapidly 
built up for vocational training as 
part of the war production vocational 
training program. These films have 
official approval for the most part and 
the 


teaching of skills and vocation in the 


have been designed to speed 
elementary phase, thus Saving much 
time and labor for the already over- 
burdened instructor who can pul ad- 


ditional emphasis on the more de- 





‘Oscar W. Rosenthal, op. ctl. 
*Arthur B. Mays. op. cit. 


tailed and vital phases of any course. 


One of the most universally recog 
nized needs of the postwar period is 
the need for area vocational schools. 
It has been stated that “Regional or 
area vocational schools will he essen 
tial to post-war voc ational educa 
tion. © This statement appears in one 
form or another in almest all current 
writing on the subject. There is ample 
prec edent for such schools in the ex 
the 


schools now in operation in the coun- 


istence ol many consolidated 
try. The need for them seems to be 
generally recognized. 

It is true that any suc h program as 
outlined above will prove to be ex 
tremely costly. In 1940 alone. $50.623.- 
192 was spent for vocational schools 
established under vocational educa- 
tion acts. In teacher training institu- 
tions $4,434, 334 was spent for voca 
tional teachers.’ These costs increased 
1942 and 


may be expected to increase to a tar 


enormously in 1941 and 
oreater extent alter the war. True, the 
cost is great, but the economic loss 
due to failure to meet this vital need 
would be of staggering proportions. 

In the period of great economic up- 
heaval that will inevitably occur alter 
the war, vocational education will be 
presented with its greatest problem 
and its greatest opportunity. It must 
he prepared to say to the dislocated 
worker, whether returned soldier or 
civilian, “Never mind that old job. 
We can help you prepare for a better 
one. And it must be prepared to do 
the job. 





"Oscar VW. Rosenthal. op. ctl. 


‘2, oe Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab 
stract, 1941. p. 133. 








A recent War Department bulletin, 
Pre-Induction Training in Vocational 
Schools, Vocational Departments and 
Trade Schools, tells why the Army 
needs trained specialists, of the train- 
ing now provided through vocational 
education, and of the Ways in which 
the present pre-induction program can 
be expanded. Order P. I. T. 330 from 
the Government Office. 


Washington. D.C. 


Printing 














fn Analysis of fhe Opposition of the 
Medical Profession to {lodificafions in 
The System of Medical Care 


Wilbur Brookover 


Dr. Brookover, Instructor in Social 
Studies at Indiana State Teachers 
College. like many others, turned from 
teaching for the duration to become 
an instructor in the Navy. He is now 
a lieutenant (j. g.) and is in Wash 
ington, D. C., with the Educational 
Services Program of the Navy. 


The question of how an organized 
group comes to have a given opinion 
or attitude has seldom been the sub- 
ject of critical analysis. This is the 
question which we wish to ask in re- 
gard to the medical prolession and its 
attitudes towards any moditications 
in the system of medical care. For 
clues to the answer of this question 
we turn to an analysis of the social 
situation in which the doctor lives. 
An examination of the economic, soci- 
ological, and psvchological forces 
which play upon the doctor should 
reveal the motivation for their objec- 
tions to a modilication of the system 
of medical care. 
the situation 


which affect the physicians in the for- 


Several factors in 
mation of their attitude will be dis- 
cussed. This is in accordance with the 
belief that human behavior is the re- 
sult of the individual's reaction to a 
multiplicity of other personalities and 
factors acting upon him. From this 
point of view it is only by a combi- 
nation of the various influences that 
we have an accurate analysis of the 
question. 

In a recent study, Oliver Garceau' 


has analysed the influence of the 





\Oliver Garceau, “Organized Med- 
icine Enforces Its ‘Party-Line ,”’ The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 4. 
> 108-425. (September, 


1040). 
1¢ 


pp. 


medical organization in the formation 
of the doctor's opinion. No one would 
deny the potency of organized medi- 
cine in entorcing its “party-line,”’ but 
it is my opinion that this particular- 
istic explanation is insufficient. In the 
lirst place, it is necessary to explain 
the hold 


their opinion, and second, why the 


why organization powers 


otherwise independent individual 
doctor accepts the pre-formed opinion 
of organization powers. Propaganda, 
hove ott, and other disciplinary meas- 
ures are ellective, but other factors in 


the situation should be noted. 


In this problem we are involved in 
a study of motivation at the subcon- 
scious or semiconscious level, for the 
explanations here given are not the 
ones commonly expressed by the doc- 
tors. We maintain that the expressed 
reasons are largely rationalizations. 
and that the real reasons are to be 
found in the social milieu. We shall 
attempt to apply the commonly ac 
cepted theories of human motivation 
to thal portion olf our society upon 
which our culture confers a high po- 
sition in order to determine what fac 
tors in the situation cause them to 


take this present attitude. 


The desire to gain recognition or 
status is one of the fundamental mo- 
tives or drives in the life of any per 
son. In turn the status which any per- 
son holds is dependent upon the role 
or part which the individual plays in 
that soc jety. Chief among the status 
conlerring tactors in our society are: 
(1) The occupation which the indi- 
vidual foliows. and (2) The success 
achieved in that vocation as deter- 


mined by monetary income. 


If we examine the medical profes. 
sion in regard to these factors, we tind 
that probably no other field of Work 
otters so oreat an opportunity for 
maintaining a_satistactory combina. 
tion of them. In the first plac e€ it js 
the prolessions which carry with them 
the highest rank in our sox iely, Among 
these are medicine, law. college 
teaching or research, engineering, and 
ministry. A man who is a member of 
one ol these professions is immediate 
ly ree ognized, but success as measured 
primarily in terms of income May gain 
comparable recognition for the busi. 
ness Man or any other worker. How. 
ever, the most successtul businessman 
or banker is considered somewhat 
less highly than the successful proles. 


sional man. 


One need not search further than 


lo examine his own experience to rea. 





—. 





lize that the status accorded the doctor | 


in our society is the highest of all pro- 
fessions. However. turther evidence 
was obtained by asking people to 
rank the members of various occupa- 
tional groups according to their rela- 
tive social position. At Butler Uni. 
versity, undergraduate students gave 
the doctor a mean rank of 2.08 as 
compared to 2.17 for bankers. 2.52 fo, 
lavwers, 4.2 for college professors, and 
5.92 for merchants.” At Indiana State 
Teachers College the mean rating ol 
100 students in soc iology for the doc. 
tor was I.S7 as « ompared lo the college 
prolessor at 2.44, the lawver at 2.04 
the banker at 3.34, and the teacher a 
3.92°. The survey conducted by Wal 
ter Coutu is further evidence of the 
same fact. In this study 20 protession: 
were rated by medical, engineering 
and law students of Wisconsin in 
1934-19335." In the composite analysis 
of all the ratings the physicians rank 
first without a close second. The dis 


a | inpublished data compiled by the 
author. 

“HL. HH. Walter Coutu, “The Rela 
live Social Prestige of [Twenty Pro 
lessions as Judged by Three Group 
of Professional Students,” Ph.D. The 
sis, University of Wisconsin Library. 
1936. See also his article by the same 
title in Social Forces, Vol. 14. pp 
5322-20, (May. 1936). 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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lance on the scale (which indicates 
diflerences 1m soc ial prestige as meas- 
ured by a paired comparison analysis) 
bhelween the physic ians and the second 
ranking prolession (< ollege prolessors) 
is grealer than the distance between 


the rankings ol any two successive 
groups. 

Further evidence tha! the occupa- 
tion of the doctor is considered to 
carry with it the highest soc ial pres 
ine ts found in the study by Ander- 
son’. He found that for social prestige, 


contribution to society, and economic 


return, the physic ian had the highest 


mean ranking by 673 men students ol 


North Carolina State College. One 
notes trom these and other studies 
that not only do the doctors rate them- 
selves al the top. but they are placed 
at the lop by other groups more often 


than is any other prolession. 


Nol only is the doctor accorded 
high status because of his prolessional 
but the 


general feeling that he is the most 


alliliation, also because ol 
successful person trom the monetary 
point of view. Although the possibili- 
ties of income in the medical proles- 
sion are not as great as they are in the 
business field, they are very satistac- 
tory in comparison with other proles- 
sional groups and with the population 
in general. In 1929, according to 
Dodd and Penrose,” approximately 30 
per cent of all doctors of medicine had 
a net income above $8000 annually 
while practically no teachers of simi- 
lar training had such an income, and 
less than live per cent ol all white 
lamilies had incomes over that ligure. 
Filty per cent of all doctors made net 
incomes of approximately $5000 or 
more, while less than live per cent of 
the teachers made the above ligure. 
and only seven to eight per cent of all 
The 


median net income ol the teachers in 


white families made so much. 


comparison was about $2400. On the 


ee 


W. A. Anderson, “Occupational 
Attitude of College Men.” journal of 
Social Psycholoay. Vol .5. pp. 435-06. 
“Paul A. Dodd, and E. E. Penrose. 
Economic Aspects of Medical Service, 
(Graphic Arts Press. Ine.. Washing 
lon. D. C., 1939), pp. 201-05. 
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other hand, while 20 per cent ol the 
teachers and 600 per cent ol all white 
families received less than $2000 net 
income, only about 11 per cent ol the 
doctors made as little as $2000 or less. 
In 1933 the ligures are some less. but 
still quite favorable to the medical 


prolession. 


One can readily note from these 
ligures that the chance ol getling a 


moderately high income is much 
sreater in the medical prolession than 
it is in the comparable field of teach 
ing (college and high school). The 
chance of re¢ eiving an income in the 
higher brackets is as oreat in lew il 
any occupations. If one considers all 
those who undertake a business career 
and tail, the medical protession be- 
comes more attractive trom an eco 
nomic standpoint. This fact is keenly 
realized by the doctors themselves in 
spite of the common opinion that the 
doctors all enter the prolession be 


cause ol their desire to serve humanity. 


The doctors are made keenly aware 
of the position which they hold at the 
pinnacle of the status pyramid in 
several ways. First. they are selected 
on a strictly competitive basis under 
a system in which the competition 
lasts over a long period of training. 
Since many more people desire to be- 
come doctors than the medical powers 
will permit, only those who are the 
most aggressive and most able to meet 
this competition survive the struggle. 
As these few see their former associ- 
ales drop by the wayside, they are 
more and more impressed with the 
fact that they are the chosen few. 
Since they have been so frequently 
impressed with their superiority, it is 
only to be expected that they feel that 
they deserve all the rewards in wealth 
or prestige which they may receive. 

Second, there is a rather general 
beliel that the doctors for the most part 
come trom lower economic and occu- 
pational strata. [This is necessarily true 
because any doctor who was not in 
the highest social status has risen to 
an extent in the status pyramid. It has 
been proposed that this fact alone ex- 


plains the opposition of the protession 


lo any sé heme for the socialization of 


medi pfs I his iS based On ihe Con 
monty accepled beliel that any busi 
ness mah, manutac turer, or any other 


person who has successtully risen 
lrom the ranks will believe more than 
the average in the laissez faire dox 
trine of rugged individualism. An in- 
dividual of this type usually feels that 
he got to the top by hard work and 
that others could do the same. That 
this feeling is present is evidenced by 
such statements as the following made 
by a member of the medical protes 
sion: “There are certain social and 
economic principles we should bear 
in mind in any judgement of these 
subjects: one is that the individual 
should do for himself as far as pos 
sible: that the state. by stepping in 
and making one man assume the obli 
gation of another. by doing for the 
other man what he should do for him 
self, is pursuing a course of unsound 
The fact that their 


high status is new to them no doubt 


public policy.“ 


is a factor in the explanation of the 
doctors attitude. It is an error, how- 
ever, to assume that this is the sole 
explanation, and it remains for the 
evidence to show the signilicance of 
this factor. 

lt is the belief of the writer that this 
condition is a single item ina complex 
of factors which create in the doctor 
a fear that any change in the system 
of medical practice will cause him to 
lose his position at the pinnacle of the 
status pyramid. Even if it should be 
shown that the doctors would lose 
little or nothing in regard to either 
prolessional status or income by a SYS 
tem of health insurance or some modi 
lication of the medical system, we 
could still expect the prolession to be 
opposed to it. They are sure ol the 
position they now hold at the “top of 
the heap’ but are not sure of what 
change a modilication would bring in 
their position or income. Since they 
can get no higher in the scale of 


social position by any change that 





"W. A. 


Tendencies in 


Pursey, (M.D.). “Some 
the Business of the 
Medicine,” Journal of 
American Medical Association, Vol. 
90. (June 9, 1928). p. 1897. 

ISO7. 


Practice of 
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might be made, the only shift, if any 
came, that could result would be in a 
downward direction. This being the 
case, one could only expect the pro- 
fession to be in favor of the status 


quo. 


Furthermore, it is quite evident that 
the doctors believe that any change 
in the system of medical care will re- 
sult in a degradation of their position. 
lt matters not whether this belief is 
justiliable, for as has so olten been 
quoted from W. |. Thomas, “If a man 
believes a situation to be real, it is 


And the 


doctors as a whole believe that they 


real in its consequences. 


will “take a beating’ in any change 


that may be made. 


let us now turn to a consideration 
of the influences that have resulted 
in this belief. First is the fact that the 
physician is comparing his position 
with that of various government em- 
ployees on the assumption that any 
change made will result in his becom- 
ing an employee of the government. 
By any such comparison the prospects 
can only he discouraging, for he now 
has a much more satislactory status 
than any such group. The most com 
that with the 


teaching group; in this case the phy 


mon comparison is 
sician holds the greatly superior place. 
Whether or not the assumption that 
the physician will become an em- 
ployee of the government comparable 
to the teacher makes no difference, for 
the propaganda’ which he reads and 
hears has convinced the average phy- 
sician that all proposals will result 
in such a scheme. 

A second influence is the 
among medical men that any change 
in the system will destroy the possi- 
bility of getting the high incomes 
which have always been a lure to the 
private practitioner, although there is 
little evidence to indicate that the pro- 


fession would be either better or more 





‘It is here that the influence of the 
Journal of the American Medical As 
sociation is very noticeable. As point- 
ed out by Oliver Garceau (op. cit.). 
the physician depends upon the Jour 
nal for his information on all such 
subjects. 


12 


belief 


poorly paid under a modilied system. 
The physicians as a whole are con- 
vinced that the opportunity to make 
the more luxurious incomes which are 
available to the more aggressive men 
under the fee-for-service system would 
be eliminated under a system of in- 
surance. This fear of loss of high in- 
come is not directly expressed by the 
men involved, but it is the underlying 
factor in most of the expressions in 
which they argue that any change in 
the system would destroy all initiative 
or incentive to do good work. The 
physician s remark is apropos: “TE it 
weren t for the possibility of receiving 
these very high incomes, there would 
be no incentive for the doctor.” In a 
slightly different vein Findlay re- 
marks, Take away individuality and 
you destroy initiative and independ- 
ence in the medical practice which is 
essential to the happiness and _ pros- 
perity ol the doctors as is independ. 
ence in citizenship. * The statements 
of Pursey also are illuminating in the 
understanding of this attitude. He 
Says, “Individualism in a prolession 
is wholesome competition 

benefits directly the professions and 
indirectly the so iely which it serves.” 
Again speaking in regard to corporate 
practice, he remraks, “The situation 
is economically untair. Some olf these 
institutions have gone so lar... as 
proposing to practice under what the 
profession has found it necessary to 


charge .. . to tell the prolession what 


is the maximum it should charge.”"'” 


One could continue to cite evidence 
indelinitely to prove this point, but 
further recitation of such material only 
adds to the bulk of the article. The 
presentation of this evidence is nol 
cited as an indictment of the doctors 
or to indicate that they are more ma- 
terialistic than any other group. In 
lact. they probably are among the 
least materialistic of all occupational 
groups. It is presented only to indicate 


that the desire for prolit is an under 





‘Palmer Findlay. “State Medicine.” 
Nebraska Medicine Journal. Vol. 
14, p. 483, (December. 1929). 

"WV. A. Pursey. op. cit. 

Ibid. 


lving lactor contrary to the arguments 
usually proposed by the prolessional 
spokesmen. This discussion of the lear 
that a change will cause a loss of in. 
come is presented only because it is 
thought that it throws some light on 
the reason tor the majority attitude of 
the prolession. As pointed out previ. 
ously, the question ol income is inti 
mately associated with the determina. 
tion of status or position in our socie. 
ly, and the maintenance of their high 
status is a fundamental motive of the 
medical prolession. 

Closely connected with this discus. 
sion is the argument olten presented 
that change in the system ol medical 
service would destroy the personal 
contact between the physician and the 
patient which is claimed to be neces. 
sary for satistactory medical service. 
No one would question the desirabili. 
tv of having the doctor take a personal 
interest in his patient s welfare. but 
one might question whether the pres- 
ent system of specialized private prac- 
tice encourages that interest any more 
than, or as much as, a group medical 
scheme. The only change that seems 
necessary in the relationship between 
the patient and the man he consults 
in any modilication of the medical 
system would be the modification of 
In all the 


various proposals the main purpose is 


the system ol payments. 


lo predetermine the linancial obliga: 
tion so that it would not interlere with 


the character of service rendered. 


A third influence which has caused 
the average physician to believe that 
any change in the system ol medical 
service will degrade his present high 
status in our society is the continual 
llow of propaganda from the Ameti- 
can Medical Association of which he 
is a part."! This propaganda comes 
most lluently from the pen of Dr. Mor 
ris Fishbein. who is the editor of the 
Association's Journal. As_ indicated 
in the following excerpt trom his edi- 


"CJarceau'’s position that the opin- 
ion ol the prolession is the result ol 
the propaganda of their organ is well 
taken, but this tells us nothing about 
why the organization leaders hold 
that opinion. 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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torial. Fishbein gives little evidence 
lo explain why he is opposed to vari- 
gives cleverly 


ous changes, but he 


worded hits ot propaganda to arouse 


the emotions of the reader. 


“The alignment is clear—on the 
one side the forces representing the 
greal public health 
ollicialdom. social theory—even SO 


foundat ions, 


cialism and communism ine iting to 
revolution: on the other side the 
organized medical prolession of the 
country urging an orderly revolu 
tion. The physicians of this « ountry 
are the only group with the knowl- 
edge. training, and experience nec- 
essary to practice medicine. Intent 


on their daily and nightly task of 


preventing disease. healing the sick. 
and ministering to the alllicted. 
they have given scant attention and 
but little of their time to a consider 
ation of the Way in which their 
work was being invaded by the 
octopus of big business. This is the 
question of 


Americanism Versus 


Sovietism lor the American peo 


ple. 


Since all we get out of such writ 
ings as this is Hag waving and raising 
up of the shibbeleth of communism 
coupled with an appeal to the emo- 


tions of fear and sympathy, we must 


turn elsewhere for an explanation of 


why the Medical Association organ 
is So violently opposed to modilica 
tions. No doubt Fishbein and others 
in the Association have been influ 
enced by the same factors as have 
others in the prolession—those we 
have already discussed (comparison 
of their status with that of govern- 
ment employees and the fear of losing 
the possibility ol high income). How- 
ever, it has been suggested that there 
is another factor that causes the As- 
sociation organ to take the unc ompro- 
mising stand which it does and pass 
on this attitude to its readers. Rorty 
believes that this attitude is due to 
the method in which the American 


Medical Association is tinanced." 


—— oe 





"Norris Fishbein, Editorial follow- 
ing the report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care. Journal of 
American Medical Association. (Le- 
cember 2. 1952). 


James Rorty, American Medicine 
Mobilizes, (W. W. Norton. New 
York. 1959). p. 95. 
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In the early vears ol its history the 
American Medical Association was a 
struggling organization always linan 
cially embarrassed. In 1866 it 


bankrupt. but in ISS! it established 


Was 


the Journal which later solved its fi 
nancial problem. The magazine For 
lune says concerning this venture, 

* “Such a Journal would consti- 
lute one ol the best mediums olf 
legitimate medical advertising, 

mused the Board of Trustees. From 
the beginning the Journal made 
money, lirst in odd thousands, later 
in tens and presently in the hun 
dreds of thousands. Last! vear, the 
biggest to date. the Journal's OTrOSS 
earnings were S1,.090,000 and_ its 
net $670,800. '* 


The dues and subscriptions which 
the members of the Association pay 
make up only a minor portion of the 
total income of the Association. OF 
the total American 
Medical Association in 1937, $1.654.- 
203.74. only $670,170.31. or a_ little 


over 40. per 


earning of the 


cent came trom such 


sources. Of the remainder, $841,042.57 
came from advertising in the Journal."” 
This breakdown of the income ol the 


Medical 


mediately raises the question of what 


American Association im- 


would hec ome of the medic al hier 


archy and its very ellective organ it 


that portion of the income coming 
lrom advertising were cut off. The 
major portion ol this advertising 


comes from the manufacturers of the 
so-called “ethical proprietaries which 
are acceptable to the medical proles- 
sion. Under the proposals of group 
practice there is danger that the in- 
come of these manutacturers may he 
threatened because each group might 
employ its own pharmacist. 

If this is a real possibility, one can 


understand the opposition ol the 


Medical 


they should lose this prolitic source 


Association officials. for it 


of income, all of the activities of the 
Association would have to be cur- 
tailed. This may explain in part why 
the Association organ has been so ab. 
solutely unyielding in its opposition 


to all group practice or insurance pro 





“Fortune Magazine. November. 
1O38. 


James Rorty. op. cit., pp. 106-108. 


oramis hich are in no sense — state 


medic ine 


The signilicans e of this connection 
between the American Medical As 
sociation and the drug produc ers can 
not at this point be delinitely evalu 
ated as a tactor in determining the 
attitude of the medical organ, but it 
is entirely possible that, coupled with 
other factors, it has played its part. 
Regardless of the reasons for the Jour 
nal’s uncompromising attitude and 
emotional appeal, we must include it 
as one of the very delinite influences 
which have operated on the physi- 
cians to cause them to fear as well as 
oppose any change in the system of 
medical practice. 

The position ol the physicians is 
ly pic al of the resistance ol any vested 
interest group to formal social change. 
Their position is not a mercenary one, 
but one in which they sincerely be 
lieve that the change would be harm 
ful to the basic tenents of our social 
order. In their minds a change in the 
present system of medical care would 
destroy American democra¢ vy as well 
as all the accomplishments of medical 
science. Noss!" has analysed the steps 
in the development of such attitudes 
under four headings. (1) The group 
comes to think that it is the center of 
Americn civilization. (2) members of 
the group feel that they are in a par- 
ticular position to test the conditions 
of society, (35) the group hecomes iso- 
lated and its members talk only to 
each other, (4) the group builds an 
ideology and projects it on society: 
since they think change is harmful, 
all people do. 

This pattern lits the loregoing an- 
alysis of the physicians attitude rea- 
sonably well. The high status of the 
prolession is such that the doctors can 
easily feel that their group is in po- 
sition to know more about the con- 
dition ol society than any one else. 
l“urthermore, the self-propagandizing 


ol the group through the Journal and 





TK. Noss. “Resistance to Formal 
Social Change,” (l inpublished man- 
uscripl read belore the Indiana Acade- 
my of Social Science, October, 1941, 
Indianapolis.) 
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the strong prolessional in-group tend 
to isolate them trom the rest of socie 
ty. Thus far the profession has been 
successful in projecting its ideology 
onto society. 

This ideology of the physic ians has 
been well adapted to one of the popu 


lar concepts of our current culture. 


This is th efundamental precept of 
our culture that every one should be 


free to achieve whatever he is capable 


of achieving without interference. 
This has been partic ularly impressed 
upon the great majority of the doctors 
because they have risen 
ranks through a hard struggle. They 
feel that any one who makes the el- 
fort can match this attainment, and 
they further feel that any one who 
survives this struggle should be per- 
mitted the opportunity to reap his 
deserved hasvest. 

There are several other factors 
which have instilled in the physician 
this spirit of independence and oOppo- 
sition to any control or supervision. 
Because of the nature of his work and 
the independent organization of the 
medical system, the physic ian has al. 
ways played a role in which he is sub- 
ordinate to no one and he has learned 
to depend upon himself in all situ- 
ations. The very nature ol his work 
makes the doctor an individualist. 
Daily in his life he makes decisions on 
which rests the lives of many people. 
In many of these decisions he does not 
have the opportunity to consult any 
one: he must take the responsibility 
nol only for his own welfare, but for 
that of his patient. The fact that he 
constantly plays such a role leads him 
lo project similar roles onto all other 
people. Thus he assumes that all peo- 
ple could and should accept complete 


responsibility for their own wellare. 


Under the present system ol private 
lee-lor-service practice there is practi- 
cally no way to check upon the doctor 
to determine if he made the correct 
decision or the sad one. Although we 
know from experience that doctors do 
make mistakes, and probably some 
times with a linancial incentive, the 
charges ot malpractice against them 


are insigniticant in number. No one is 
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from the 


in position to question the decision ol 
any doctor ex eptl another doctor of 
comparable lraining. This is signitied 
by the fact that convictions for mal- 
practice are almost impossible unless 
another physic ian will testily that the 
delendent was negligent in the service 
which he rendered the patient. The 
occurrence of such a testimony is so 
rare as to be insigniticant. The ethics 
ol the prolession, and possibly the lear 
of a reprimand, cause the doctor to 


reluse such testimony unless the de- 


lendent is a quack or a physician ol 


questionable reputation. Thus we see 
that the doctor must not only depend 
upon himself in his work, but also 
that he is tree of any supervision 


which might point out his mistakes. 


This freedom from supervision is a 
condition which practically no other 
worker, upon whom the life and hap 
piness ol other people depend. posses- 
es. The prolession is justiliably jeal 
ous ol its position in this regard. This 
lact seems to be a partial explanation 
lor the development of a strong ethno 
centric feeling among the approved 
members of the prolession and an un 
relenting war on all qua ks. By band 
ing together to establish standards 
and improve medical practices they 
have done much to gain the contidence 
of the people and ward ol any serious 
criticisms of their work. As a result of 
this improvement which has been 
made in the standards of the medical 
practice, the protession feels that it is 
justilied in saving that theirs is the 
“best medical svstem in the world.” 
Certainly. since they are convine ed ol 
this, they are also certain that there 
is no one outside their croup who is 
in a position to question their acts as 


expertly trained practitioners. 


This point of view should supple 
ment our previous explanations of the 
prolession s attitude toward change in 
our medical system. Almost any ol 
the various systems proposed would 
include some provision lor supervi 
sion of the physic ians. work. Thus, 
although the doctor would probably 
continue to make many decisions in 
dependent of consultation, the number 


would he dec reased. Bul what is more 


important, he would have to justiby 
those decisions to a superior in the 


svstem. 


Probably the most important reason 
why the doctor objects lo losing his 
independence is that he. like every. 
one else. feels much less important if 
he is subordinate to some one else 
than he does if he is his own boss. In 
l-reudian terms, his ego would suller 


and he would have to lower his Opin- 


ion of hirasell. This is no critic ism of 


the doctor. for any one in a similar 
position would resist so long aS pos 
sible any change which would lorce 
him to accept what he considers a 


subordinate position. 


In summary it may he said that 
the opposition of the medical protes. 
sion to any change in the system ol 
medical care results from two general 
forces. (1) The physic ian tears the 
loss of his high social and economic 
status as well as his freedom of action 
and freedom from supervision. (2) 
Through its ethoncentric leeling, iso- 
lation, and _ self propagandizing. the 
protession has built up an ideology 
in which it is maintained that any 
harmful to our 


change would he 
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llustrious Alumni 


EpituH M. Baper 


Although Miss Bader received her 
Bachelor of Arts degree trom Indiana 
State in 1910. her teac hing career was 
already well established, for she had 
taught in the elementary schools. in 
Terre Haute and was at that time a 
critic teacher in the College |_abora- 
lory S¢ hool. She became a member olf 
the College fac ulty as instructor in 
education in 1914 and remained until 
1017 when she left to teach English 
al Tsing Hua College in China. She 
returned from China in 1920 and in 
1921 completed the requirements lor 
her Master of Arts degree at Colum- 
Since then, Miss 


Bader has been both assistant super- 


bia lniversity. 


intendent of schools and principal ol 
the Perry Elementary School at Ann 


Arbor. Mic higan. 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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The fppeal of the fewbery 


nze Books to Children tn 
e tlementary Grades 


Sarah Catherine Mehringer 


Miss Mehringer. who has the Mas 
ter of Science degree from Indiana 
State Teachers College. teaches alt 
Rea School in Terre Haute. She has 
tried to show in this study just how 
popular the Newbery Prize books are 
and what makes them popular or un 
popular. 


The events of the past vear cause 


teac hers to realize more than ever the 
importance of developing in the vouth 
of our land those essential knowledges 
and. skills and that devotion to our 
democratic way ol lile which make 
for national strength and unity. Prob. 
ably no other influence is greater than 
that of the literature plac ed betore the 
child. Many children are being forced 
to choose for themselves ways of 
spending their leisure hours, for their 
parents are engaged in war work and 
show a tendenc Vv to neglect the chil- 
dren. The teacher gives real service 
when she recommends pleasurable 
reading materials. 

If the teachers of America are to 
develop within the child wholesome 
altitudes and values through mean 
ingtul reading, certainly a great re- 
sponsibility now rests upon the teach 
er of reading. No longer will the de 
velopment of elective habits and skills 
be sufficient. The teacher will have to 
develop an understanding of the social 
conditions under which children live 
in order to furnish for them materials 
which may contribute positively to 


their growth. 


In order to meet the various inter 
ests and needs ol the child. the teac I 


er must become familiar with vasl 
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quantities of children’s literature both 
old and new. Reading material must 
be reappraised in terms of the extent 
to which it fosters sturdy, well-round 


ed srowth. 


In this study, only one group of 
books was considered—the Newbery 
Prize books. The purpose was to de 
termine, it possible, whether these 
books appeal to the fundamental in- 
terests of children in the elementary 
grades or are a¢ tually overlooked and 


neglected. as many teac hers and li- 


brarians claim. 


The Newbery Prize books are the 
books which have been awarded the 
Newbery medal. This medal has been 
awarded annually since 1922. at the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
American library Association for the 
most distinguished hook for children 
written by a citizen or resident of the 
L'nited States and published lor the 
lirst time during the prec eding vear. lt 
must be creative writing in the sense 
that reprints and compilations are nol 
eligible. Frederic G. Melcher. editor 
of Publishers’ W eekly and founder ol 
Childrens’ Book Week. is the donor 
of the medal. It was he who suggested 
that the medal be named for John 
Newbery, the earliest publisher of 
childrens’ books. in recognition of his 
services to the reading interests of 
children. The designe of the medal 
was Rene Paul Chambellan, a young 
sculptor of note. The purpose of the 
award is to encourage and maintain 
a high standard in w riting tor child 


ren. 


ach ve when a Newbery award 
is made, both praise and criticism are 
voiced liberally. No one else seems to 
put these books upon the same high 
pedestal as do produc ers, publishers, 
and fellow authors. Librarians usually 
criticize and we wonder why, for the 
award is made by librarians. Studies 
which have been made do not agree 
in every respect. One investigator leels 
that the books are too difficult for 
even the most superior sixth graders, 
while another tinds the children in 
the fourth. tilth, and sixth orades do 
choose them and rank them among 
their general favorites. It was hoped 
that through this study such conflict 
ing opinions might at least be clari 
lied. Since each one of these books is 
supposed to be a distinguished contri 
lution to children’s literature, teachers 
should know whether or not it would 
be worth while to recommend them in 
the grades in which they are teaching. 

In order to tind out what children 


think of the Newbery 


books. the lollowing questions were 


in general 


considered: (1) How many children 
read the books? (2) Are the books 
liked. and if not, what qualities are 
lacking ? (3) At what grade level are 
the books 


Three methods were used in answer- 


most frequently read? 
ing these questions: lirst, a check was 
made on library lendings; second, the 
personal opinions of librarians and 
teachers were considered and the find- 
ings of previous investigations ana- 
lyzed: and third, a simple question- 
naire to be given to children was pre- 
pared. This questionnaire was ap- 
proved by the Director of Studies in 
the Terre Haute City Schools and by 
the principals in the buildings in 
which it was given. It was admini- 


stered by classroom teachers. 


(Juestionnaires were tilled out in 
the grades four, tive, and six in the 
lollowing elementary schools: Lange, 
Davis Park, Sandison, Rea, and Lab- 
oratory in lerre Haute, Indiana, and 
Rankin just outside the city. A limited 
number of seventh and eighth grade 
students were questioned. They were 
in the Rankin School and the McLean 


Junior High School. The other build- 
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ings named have the first six orades 
only. Nine hundred and eight ques- 
tionnaires were returned. The results 
tabulated should give a lair estimate. 
as children with varying sos ial and 
economic bac kerounds and children 
with different mental capacities and 
reading abilities were represented. 

Library facilities are not equal in 
the buildings represented. The build- 
ings were chosen with this in mind in 
order to see il availability of books 
would make any perceptible ditter- 
ence in reading. The Emiline Fair- 
banks Public |_ibrary is open to any 
of these children, of course, but those 
living a long distance from it are not 
always permitted by parents to take 
advantage of the services olfered there. 
The Rankin School and the Labora- 
tory School have splendid libraries 
within their own buildings. and com- 
plete sets of the Newbery books may 
be found in them as in the public li 
brary. Sandison children have no li- 
brary and must therefore depend upon 
the public library. Rea and Lange 
have branch libraries which are open 
once a week. Not all of the Newbery 
books are to be found in these branch 
libraries, but pupils of Lange some- 
times use the McLean Library which 
is well equipped and has daily ser- 
vice. Rea pupils often have older 
brothers and sisters to gel books for 
them at McLean or at (serstmeyer 
Technical High School. Davis Park 
has a three-day branch library. 

The questionnaires were tilled out 
during the last weeks of the school 
semester and were very olten given in 
connection with discussions and rec- 
ommendations for summer reading: so 
there was no cause for embarrassment 
on the part of children who had not 
read the books. Since there were no 
grades given and no spirit of contest 
or rivalry, there was no reason for 
checking any book which had _ not 
really been read. 

Review OF THE LITERATURE 

Several studies of the Newbery 
Prize books have been made and pub- 
lished. Since they help to solve the 
problem at hand a brief summary ol 


these studies will be given. 
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When the Newbery Medal books 
were thirteen in number, Marvy C. 
Townes! made a study of their popu 
larity. Her conclusions were based 
upon the results obtained from ques 
tionnaires returned by twenty-six li- 
brarians and sixty-two children. In a 
summary statement, she Says: “Niy re 
sults are necessarily supertic ial, but | 
hope they will be suggestive and pro- 
vocative. | 

According to the Townes study, 
children's librarians from San Fran- 
cisco to Atlanta, from Boston to Birm- 
ingham, two to one, said that the ma- 
jority of the Newbery books were not 
popular. On the other hand, the chil- 
dren who were questioned about the 
Newbery books they had read, with 
one exception, liked the books. Most 
of the librarians agreed that the New- 
bery books were not so popular as a 
standard group ol children’s books. 
A few felt that they were ol the same 
popularity. and some felt that the 
Newbery books were more popular. 

There was a difference of opinion 
among children, too. The majority ol 
the children liked the Newbery books 
as well as or better than the standard 
ones which they had read but not so 
well as the favorites of their own 
choice. 

When the books were arranged ac- 
cording to popularity as designated 
by the librarians, the lists scored and 
averaged, the final rank within the 
grOuPS WaS as follows: 

Most popular: Voyages of Dr. Doo 
little and Smoky, the Cowhorse. 

Average (in desc ending order) : In 
vincible Louisa. Hitty, Her First 


Hundred Years, and The Dark Frig 
ale. 

Below average (in dese ending or- 
der): Trumpeter of Krakow. Gay 
neck, Waterless Mountain, The Cat 
Who Went to Heaven, Tales from 
Silver Lands, and Shen of the Sea. 

l east popular: The Story of Man 
kind. 

Thus, only two of the thirteen books 


were popular with the masses. But, 





'Library Journal, 60:839-41, No- 
vember 1, 1935. 


Mary E. Townes found that the New. 
bery books had a particular appeal to 
some children, that the books Were 
taken and liked when introduced by 
parent, teac her. or librarian. and that 
the books lend themselves admirabh 


to storytelling and reading aloud. 


Rose /eligs” made a study of the 
Newbery books alter eighteen had 
been selected. 

Her study was limited to the re. 
action of one hundred and lilty sixth. 
grade children from one school. and 
these children were far above the aver. 
age in reading ability. Their social 
and economic ba koround Was ver 
good. | 

She found that only a small num- 
ber of children were reading the hooks 
and that still a smaller number liked 
them. However, there were some who 
praised them highly. The books listed 
as mosl popular with the children 
were: The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle 
Smoky, the Cowhorse, Caddie Wood 
lawn, and Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze (perhaps). 

Because of the limited number of 
written reports handed in. no definite 
conclusions were drawn, but she Says 
in her summary: 

Most of the Newbery Prize books 
seem, on the whole, too literary for 
the average child and often also for 
the superior child. Better taste can 
be developed in children by en- 
couraging them to read things that 
are a little difficult: but books must 
appeal to the fundamental interests 
of children, which, for twelve-vear- 


olds. include plot. adventure, and 

action, and that which is true to 

life.” 

A very thorough and splendid piece 
of work was completed in 1942 by 
Arta F. Lawrence,’ Assistant Proles- 
Education, Eastern 


sor of ( )regon 


College of Education. This study 
which involved approximately one 
thousand grade records covering 2 
period of seven years, 1935-1942, was 


made in order to tind out what use 





“Elementary English Review, 17: 
218-20, October. 1940. 

“Ibid, p. 222. 

'A. F. Lawrence, “Facts About the 
Newbery Books.” Library Journal. 
67:942-3, November, 1942. 
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children had actually made ol the 


Newberry books. 


The hact that these records were 
kept daily for that long period in or 
der to facilitate regular return of the 
looks and primarily to learn more 
about children's interest in reading, 
bul with no thought o| studving the 


Newbery books separately, makes the 


clie W oodlawn. and Smoky are W ell 

on the wav to becoming childrens 

lavorites.” 

A Report on THE FINDINGS OF THI 

PRESENT STUD) 

Number of books read. In answer 
to the question, “How many children 
read the books?” the results of the 
that out of 


cuestionnaires showed 





Popularity according to the ques 
tionnaire. Lhe second question con 
sidered was. “Do children as a rule 
like the books, and if not, what quali 
ties or characteristics are lacking / 
results ol 


lact that 


One of the outstanding 
the questionnaire Was the 
comparatively few children were able 


to tell why they did or did not like a 


findings impartial and unprejudiced. nine hundred and eight children. book. Many said, “I read this book 
ma Zi The children. too. were compara there were three hundred and ten and liked it but can nol remember 
> sixth. ively unselected. as the children in who had read none of the Newbery what il bases about.” Some said, “No 
yf. and the Campus School which served as Looks. The other live hundred and comments. Many lailed to make com 
“aa : laboratory for the college were ad ninety eight had read at least one. ments. Their papers were blank ex« epl 
social mitted from any area within the city and many had read several of the lor the checks on the ones read. Per 
‘3 ver limits. Looks. The highest number read by haps an SA girl spoke lor eres others 
| Library tacilities, however, were @!Y one « hild was fourteen. when she wrote, “Some ol these books 
| num. unique. These ( hildren had access nol Table | shows the cif tual number — read to — when | was in the 
» books only to a standard library of about ol children reading each book. The lower grades. The others [read in 
r liked 6000 volumes which included four books are arranged in order of their grades lour, live, and six on reading 
ss oi Sates cl ik Miia li nausdinatie: contests. So. under the circumstance es, 
. listed itis a fine publi. library re oe the a ee oe | do not remember much about them. 
nildren 8000 volumes. Both libraries not only in each grade who read some of the Very lew children said they did not 
volittle, made books available but placed them Looks and also the number who read linish books because they did not like 
WV ood ina selling so inviting that children none. Over 73 per cent of the eighth them, bul oud said that they did not 
Upper would read lor pleasure and enjoy: sraders had read at least one of the get to linish their books because they 
ment. books. The percentage of children in “Y“T® due al the library, 
ber of The results of the investigation the other grades who had read one or lost of the children who read the 
lelinite showed that books most widely read more ol the books was as follows: Sev books liked them. . 
1€ Says were Caddie Woodlawn. Voyages o| enth grade. 66.6 per cent; sixth grade. While a few of the books have 
Dr. Doolittle. and Smoky. in the order 69.5 per cent; litth grade, 70.5 per been quite popular, they are, In gen- 
- books named. Following these were Roller cent: and fourth grade, 48.5 per cent. eral, nol widely read. 
ary for Skates, White Stag. Dobry, —_ What teachers and librarians say. 
so for Neck, Dark Frigate. ae “Ibid. p. 945. Most teachers Irankly admit that they 
co Hitty, Tales trom Silver Lands, Thim i 
Ss that ble Summer, Waterless Mountain, Fabre | 
s must Trumpeter of Krakow, Cat) Who NuMBER OF CHitprREN Wuo Hap Reap tHe Newsery Prize Books 
iterests Went to Heaven, Daniel Boone. and = — . 
rye Call It (Courage. Daniel Boone and ytle | Author Number Rank 
rae lo Call It Courage were too new to be Voyages of Dr. Doolittle | _olting dt 
iudged as children might eventually daniel Boone ;, Daugherty “59 - 
iudge 7 | Lhe Cat Who Went to Heaven Coatsworth Ol 5 
1 piece Smoky. the Cowhorse lames QO { 
42 by As to grade placement. it was dis- The Matchlock Gun Edmonds 92 9 
Drofes. | covered that the children in the fifth itty, Her First Hundred Years Field SI 6 
) srade read the greatest number of the lales trom Silver lands l-ringer ot i 
regon “1 K | Caddie Woodlawn Brink 0 8 
study Newbery books. those in the fourth Thimble Summer Lnright 38 0 
— the next, and those in the sixth the Roller Skates Sawyer 52 lO 
ring , next. Then came grade seven followed Cray Neck | Mukerji o| 11.5 
2, was by grade three with a few readers. Young Pu of the | pper Yangtze lewis ot 11.5 
pe - Call It Courage Sperry 29 13.5 
at use he lollowing statement is made: The \WVhite Stag Seredy 20 13.5 
Children do choose the Newbery Shen of the Sea Chrisman Te 15 
wv, Wi: Looks and rank them em no the! Dobry Shannon lO 16 
general favorites, especially during Dark Frigate Hawes 12 17.5 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth orades. \Waterless Mountain Armetr 12 17.5 
yut the Common agreement with | other Invincible Louisa Vleigs If 19 
yurnal. studies may justify the prediction The Story of Mankind Van Loon 10 20 
that Voyages of Dr. Doolittle. Cad Trumpeter of Krakow Kelley 9 21 
ollege September, 1943 17 























Taare Il pupils had to depend on the public 

NuMBER or Critpren Reapine at Least One Book Accorpinc To CrADES library. The results show up for the 
ditterent books just as they do lor The \ 
Per cent Matchlock Gun. Rea Schoo! library | 
? Read Read who read at least sot this book early in the summer I per 
(jrade Number at least one none one ) iol 
was used constantly because it was “ig 
Lighth los } 2 / i | 72.0 new and because it was simply Wril leas 
Seventh 00 4 22 00.6 ten and not too long. It was inty hay 
Sixth 235 105 13 09.5 | ‘ - ve 
Fitth 252 105 69 70.9 duced by a teacher in October. After f | 
Fourth 04 OO 105 185 that it was in constant use. The result on 
was that fortv-one children read the it 
have oiven little thought to the New ning to end wihtout losing interest book. In Sandison, with no branch , 
bery books. Some have read aloud the — and enthusiasm. In general, they feel library. only one child read the book. the: 
ones thal appealed to them, and have that most of the books are “just nol In Davis Park lour read it, and al ( 
recommended others to the children. popular. Lange only one. In Rankin ten in the cite 
Some feel that it is far better to rec - oe a ee re ee intermediate grades read _ it. and in tale 
ommend newer and more attractive count of library al would mere Laboratory, twelve. They had access abo 
books at this time. They say that we ly substantiate the results of the chil lo the book but no mention was made bo) 
can hardly expect children ol today dot. questionnaires and librarians o] special introduction by a teacher. are 
Salialinicadenl PORT a ae seein: Than ciel. Th. Stes of In the seventh grade, one pupil in M, able 
do not have the background that Te aera ma oe ae of : lean and thirteen in Rankin read the \ 
would be necessary in order to be able branch library for several vears and book. In the eighth grade, two in M only 
lo appreciate the books. Teachers was never taken out. It was finally Lean and seven in Rankin read it dre 
would have to build up this back transferred to another building where Mclean library did not have the book abil 
sround before recommending the ‘t was taken oul eight times in four while Rankin did. So il is evident that shot 
books. They do nol really have time vears. The Trumpeter of Krakow was access to books and introduction by all ¢ 
lor this, as they must struggle to cover taken out eleven times in live vears. fem her are both important lactors —_ 
required work. They feel that the ae a a ae © which contribute to thei: popularity, illic 
books are too dillicult for most chil read. In libraries where it is possible Grade placement. Children’s likes C 
dren. to locate teachers’ withdrawals, it is and dislikes and also their abilities ber) 
There are some teachers (usually found thal invariably a teacher s with make it hard to recommend any one tone 
those who have taken special courses drawal of the book will be followed hook lor a certain orade. Fourth orade Som 
in library materials) who are more [ly a heavy demand by the children. children especially liked Voyages o| lack 
enthusiastic about the books and more This substantiates the belief that the Mr. Doolittle, The Cat Who Went to — 
anxious to find out how the children building up ol a background and the Heaven, and The Matchlock Gun. they 
react to them. recommendation olf the book is an im Smoky was most likely to be read in inton 
librarians sav that no accurate esti portanl feature in arousing interest orades live and six. Invincible Louisa. that 
mate could be antulle lor the reading and enthusiasm in the book. Trumpeter of Krakow, and Story o| stan 
ol any certain group of books. Chil A disappointing discovery was Mankind seem too difficult: for most =? 
dren read by ‘spurts. A book may made when the che king on. library children in the elementary orades. must 
be in constant demand for a vear lendings started. Rea School had only Statements made by children indi a 
or two and there will then follow a seven of the books: Story of Mankind, cate that some of the books must b ot 
period when the book is practically Tales from Silver Lands, Trumpeter read in the intermediate grades if they eth 
forgotten. lt may lie upon the shelf of Krakow Hitty. Caddie Woodlawn, are ever to be enjoved., and that others ails 
idle for many weeks until, perhaps by Call It Courage. and The Matchlock are more suited to the older children. guid: 
chance. some reader will choose it Gun. Smoky had been lost during the Mlany of the seventh- and_ eighth a 
and again re ommend it to others. vears and nol replaced. | ange had six orade children stated that they had The. 
The book itself is no better and no ol the books: Dark Frigate. Thimble read the books in  orade school. iets 
worse than it has always been. One Summer. Call iT (‘ourage, Tales from Nlanvy said they read them when they let t 
librarian said that the Newbery books Silver Lands. Smoky. the Cowhorse. were in the sixth orade. lhe ones who ventc 
seemed to be written from an adult and Cray Neck. Davis Park had only had waited until later to read Dr. TI 
point of view in language nol easily three: The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle. Doolittle and Thinible Summer olten 
understood by children. Another said Smoky, and Trumpeter of Krakow. labeled them as “baby books.” It is vo 
that most of the hooks lacked thal MicLean had all but the last tour. probable. however. that some of these ate 
“spark of something” that can cause Rankin, laboratory, and Emeline children would enjov the books mor ry 
children to stick to a book from begin- Fairbanks had them all. Sandison now than they did at that time. f ea 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND 
lk ECOMMENDATIONS 

Nlany children do read the New 
Lerv books By the time they linish the 
eighth grade, in all probability, al 
least seventy live per cent ol them will 
have read some of the books. How 
ever, only a tew ol the books have 
really become popular. They are, in 
general, nol widely read. 


Vlost ol the children who do read 


these books like them. 


Children like humor, adventure, ex 
citement, and action. They like fairy 
tales and mystery. Girls like stories 
about oirls, and bovs like stories about 
hovs. They do not want stories thal 
i [oo babvish. but do want to be 


able to understand whal they read. 


When it comes to grade placement, 
only an estimate can be made. Chil 
dren's likes and dislikes and also their 
abilities vary too greatly. The books 
should be made available to them al 
an early age, but they should nol he 
exper ted to read th eones that are too 
difficult for them. 

Children are interested in the New 
bery books to the degree that thei 
teachers and librarians are interested. 
(thers 


expect to 


Some are very enthusiastic. 


lac k interest. I 


enthusiasm olf 


teachers 
arouse the children, 
they themselves must be well enough 
informed to build up backgrounds 
that will enable the children to under 
stand the books. They must be able 
lo enjoy the books themselves, and 
must also be « apable of reading aloud 
attractive and interesting passages. 
Books about situations and activities 
that are not familiar to the child need 
introducing. The librarian or teacher 
who is in any way responsible lor 
suiding children's reading should be 
a keen judge of the children’s interests. 
They should be sympathetic, under 
standing. friendly. and enthusiastic. 
Let teachers and librarians take an in 


ventory of their own likes and dislikes. 


The needs of children to be served 
must lirst receive consideration. The 
books available to children must be 
varied in content, form. and difficulty. 
so that they may open up broad fields 


ol reading. and provide lor individual 
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ditlerences in backoround. interests, 
and abilities. If only a limited number 
of books can be bought for children. 
buy those that will serve the oreatest 
number best. Certainly one would not 
buy lor young children a complete sel 
ol the Newbery Prize books and plac e 
them on the shelf knowing that The 
Story of Mankind, The Trumpeter o| 
Krakow. and several others might re 
main idle lor a good part of the time. 
()n the other hand, the books do vary 
in content, form, and dilliculty. The 
that they 
appeal to some children. Why not 


results ol this study show 
ove the children a chance to choose 
by pla ing the books belore them. Let 
them dec ide whether or nol they care 


j 
ior them. 


(Children are not going to explain 
lo grown-ups what they like or dislike. 


()iten 
When 


pecially adolescent children, are not 


ther don | know themselves. 


they do. many ol them, es 
going to express their innermost feel 
ings. They do their best to keep them 
hidden. They shield 


deepest! thoughts and most cherished 


caretully their 
ideas from older people. For a few 
short years, when they are young, 
they are honest, sincere, and open 
minded. But very early they learn to 
sav they like what grown ups expect 
them to like. They 


spect and favor. 


The had 


Newbery hooks bul had no comments 


wanl to win re- 


children who read the 
to make were sincere. They really did 
not know what to say. Why should 
they try to make up something that 
would sound well? Perhaps they 
couldn t remember right at the time 
what the stories were about, for it is 
evident. that only stories that make 
very distinct impressions on the mind 


Children s 


minds are lilled with so many ditterent 


are long remembered. 
things. and they read so much that 


they do not remember any certain 
book very long. When we consider 
home responsibilities, regular lessons 
extra-curricular activities, radio pro 
orams, the movies. travel and sports, 


the amount that children do is appall 


ino. When lohnny takes out tive 
books Cai I, library day and returns 


them at the end of one or two weeks. 
has he really read them? Is he a real 
reader or a picture reader? Could he 
tell you the titles and the authors ol 
the books he has just returned? If 
called upon one month later to report 
on the books. would he do it? Just 
how long do children remember books. 


kind of books make the 


deepest impressions ¢ l hese questions 


and what 
would make an interesting study for 


sSOmeone. 


lo deprive a child of the personal 
adjustment and the broad experience 
ihat comes trom wide reading is to 
deny him something that is absolute 
ly necessary if he is to step out into 
the world of tomorrow well prepared. 
Young people are going to need poise, 
and a keen sense of values. Experi 
ence through reading is bound to 
help: sO give them books and plenty 
of them. Fill the bookshelves. and if 
lunds are not too limited, it can do 
no harm to include a complete set ol 


the Newbery Prize books. They do 


appeal to some chéldren. 


forthcoming tvents 


The American Humane Education 
Society announces its new annual 
contest lor the most outstanding con 
tribution to humane education. This 
contest is open to all educators, and 
the Society will award each vear a 
14-karat gold key (to be known as the 
National Humane Key) which wil! 
be inscribed on one side with the 


In ad- 


dition to the key, the winner is to re 


name and date of the winner. 


ceive Iwo hundred dollars in Wal 


bonds or cash. 
-ntries may include projects on a 


humane theme, humane plays or 
stories, original methods of teaching 
humane education, or theses on hu 
mane education. 

The closing date for this year s con- 
test is April 30, 1944. All those wish 
ino to enter the contest are urged to 
write at once to the National Humane 
Key Committee, 180 Longwood Ave 
nue, Boston 13, Massachusetts, for en 


trance blanks and rules ol the contest. 
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Counseling Youth for 
Today and lomorrow 


Marguerite W. Zapoleon 


Mrs. Zapoleon is a specialist in the 
Occupational Information Guidance 
Service of the United States Office 
of Education. Although this address 
was delivered during a recent quid 
ance conterence at Indiana State 
Teachers College in the early spring, 
September seems the appropriate time 
lor presenting it; since that is the 
month when schools are opening 
throughout the country and teachers, 
supervisors and administrators are 
planning their yearly programs. Mrs. 
Z.apoleon has kept this general and 
theoretical so that it might furnish 
suggestions to any school se! up de 
string a quidance program. 


Herman Sx hneider of 


Dean the 
University of Cincinnati wrote a book 
nol long before his death in which he 
stated the problem with which this 
paper is concerned. *. . . but an un 
derstandable evolution of secondary 


schools and books . . . they have been 


kept aparl from the hurly burly ot 


life, where the talk is of battleships. 
air raids, dictatorships. and ‘thisisms 
and ‘thatisms’ it penetrates into 
the minds of the students. Then some 


the 


with 


commencement 
the 


only to lind the morass outside the 


nice June day 


exercises end benediction 


cloister walls. Orientation is a_be- 


but they 
1] 


wildering task. They see 
have no sense olf direction. 

It is realized that many schools and 
many educators have thought about 
this—about making the June problem 
easier. Young people are leaving our 
schools at all times of the vear, but 
one recognizes this problem more in 
June because so many students leave 


school at that time. 





'Herman Schneider. The Problem 
of Vocational Guidance (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1938). 


pp. V-Vi. 
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ha ve een CONn- 


Although 


cerned with this problem lor a long 


Pcl hy 


time and many ol the schools have 
heen working on it. one knows that it 
has not been solved. Most of the cor 
respondence received by the United 
States Office of Education would not 
be ne essary if the schools were meet 
ing that June problem. Why should 
a boy write in from Indiana, Ohio, or 
California and ask where he could get 
a certain type of training and whether 
or not he should take up that train 
ing’ It somebody had counciled him 
earlier, he wouldn't think of writing 
all the way to Washington tor help. 
Teachers and administrators are be 
sieged with students coming to them 
with the question, “What shall | do?” 
What the 


young people lor that June period in 


can one do to prepare 
their lives which some of them have 
learned to dread instead of looking 
forward to as a real commencement. 
Young people need a sense ol securi 
ty which will make them better able 
to go ahead and plan lor themselves 
and think for themselves. 

First is to have a plan lor the im 
mediate future and a sense of dire 
tion. If the boy or girl who is going to 
graduate knows what he or she will 
| 


do in the future, it will oive him a 
better feeling about settling his diplo 


Mla. 


Second is a contidence in oneself 


that one can meet ordinary problems 
as they arise. There is no better way 
ol developing this contidence than 
aiding students in meeting ea h prob 
lem as it arises. They are then able to 
meet those problems which come to 
them alter they leave school. 

Third, that the students have con 


lidence in their school. The school 


and the community they come trom 


should have sources from whi I they 


can draw to help them in sols ing their 


problems. 
The three elements in applying this 


sense ol security can only be Given 
through an individual counseling pro- 
oram in the school. Much can be done 
in giving part ot it in dierent Wavs. 
but not until much work has bicic 
done can the goal be achieved. In 
order that a counselor might aid stu 
dents in solving their problems. plans 
should be worked out so thal students 
leaving school may know what is 
ahead of them. It GIVES the student 
a sense ol direction. It vives him 
contidence when he knows to whom 
he can go and whom he can depend 


upon. 


Todav. almost every si hool is doing 
some individual counseling, Princi. 
pals spend a greal deal of time work 
ing out individual problems that arise 
each day. ln some cases, they are re 
lieved from other duties in order to 
handle such problems. More than a 
casual provision is necessary tor the 
kinds ol problems that are so big that 
students automatically go to the 
United States Olfice ol 


with them. Particularly with voung 


Edu ation 


students, one must make them lee! 
more welcome. Just an invitaiton usu 
ally is not enough, unless they have 
enough initiative to go anyway: and 
the ones who have enough initiative 
to go without invitation know enough 
to help solve their own problems. 
Services should be ollered systemati 


cally lo every student in school. 


Nlention should he made of the 


other tunctions of a complete guid 
ance program. They are stated in vari- 
ous ways. The Occ upational Informa 
tion and Guidance Service of the 


L'nited States ¢ lice of Leduc ation has 


suggested SIX Services: 


|. Knowledge of the individual or an 
individual inventory. [hat implies 
obtaining as much intormation 
about each student s lile as it is 


possible to obtain. 


Collection and dissemination ol oc- 


cupational information aboul the 


i 


community. 


3. lraining opportunities. Phis may 
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be tied in wil h oce upal ional intor 
mation. 

( Counseling. The bringing together 
ol all information about the indi 
vidual and about the community 
in a personal interview—altac king 
a parti ulat problem ol a partic ulas 
child. 

>. Plac ement. 


Follow up. In the follow up it is 


—~ 


necessary nol only to lind out what 
happened to the young people. but 
also to otter those students who 
seem unadjusted further « ounseling 
where il is needed. 


All six of these lactors are impor 
tant in a counseling program. Be 


-ause, like anything else. one has to 


work toward an ultimate goal. In some 
communities all of these functions are 


being carried on better than in other 


communities. It should be emphasized 


thal the counseling lunction is the 


pivoling function without which the 
A. school 
with records can give much helpful 


( alled 


some outside agency. In Creorgia, one 


others would be crippled. 


\V hen Upon by 


injormation 
school had been keeping records over 
al period of two years on a. certain 
class. When asked, “Have you used 
these records in individual interviews 
with the students? >. the reply was. 
‘No. we dont have them for that. 
There may be orientation classes and 
career classes but unless all of the 
material is related, the results will not 
be so ellective. A good deal of time 
and eltort may be spent on collecting 
records of students, but unless an al 
lempt is made to use that information 
lo avoid mistakes in the future that 
the 


wasted time and eltort. 


have been made in past. it is 


The core of the counseling program 
* missing unless it can be applied to 
the individual problems of the stu 
dents which are discovered as a re 
sult of a personal interview. How can 
such a service be provided? The main 
objection is that there is no money 
lor such a program. Some ol the great 
est failures have been well financed. 
Some of the best succeses have been 
achieved where there is a oreal 
amount of interest and hardly any 
loundation. The best guidance pro 


grams which have been developed are 
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not necessarily placed where money 
is abundant, but where a little bit of 
a guidance program was undertaken 
and developed and then enlarged and 
expanded alter it had shown what 


could le done with individual stu 


dents. lt} a 


cuidance program which does have 


S¢ hool 


individual concern, it is certain to win 
the support ol the parents and chil 
dren. A well qualilied teacher who 
can give just one period a day is some 
thing with which a school can start 


an individual counseling program. 


Some schools take a cross section 
of students in carrving out their ouid 
ance programs. It tunctions as follows: 

First. the counselor should not be 
come identitied in the student's mind 
as someone to whom he can SO with 
the natural problems that arise in 
making decisions or plans. 

Second, the 
maintain a certain kind ol perspective 
il he 


cross section of students. It is easier 


( ounselor needs lo 


comes in contact with a wide 


lor the counselor in such a program 
to make evaluations ol abilities, ca 
pacilies, and interests than if he con 
lines his services to a particular type 
ol child—the one that is unadjusted. 

Third, while problem cases are very 
spectacular and to which one can 
point with pride il he succeeds, suc 
cess is less likely to be achieved with 
such cases, even though it is more 
important to prevent them or to un 
cover the problems in their incipient 
stage. 

Fourth. unless routine counseling 
is done, some of the most serious prob 
lems with which teachers come in 
contact are those that do not appear 
to be problems on the surface, as the 
pupils manage to seem adjusted in 
ordinary group situations. 

ive, il suidance is an. essential 
problem in the school, then it should 
serve all students and not be conlined 
lo a parti ular group. If tilt, students 
can be helped during the vear, it is 
a sood heginning. 


Should the 


students who are leaving / Again it 


school council those 


should lean towards the “ounce ol 


prevention course. It seems that there 


has the kind of 


will be lewe1 problems it the begin 
ning is made when the class enrolls 
instead ol wailing until it is ready to 


oraduate. 


“Shall every 


a counselor. or is ul bes} 


\nother problem iS, 
teacher be 
to select one or a few to handle the 
counseling program /— That program 
is best which draws every teacher in 
the school into it. It is as much to the 
teachers advantage to participate in 
the guidance program as it is to the 
program itself. All the teachers should 
have an understanding of the educa 
tional, vocational, and guidance prob 
lems which are likely to arise. How- 
ever, it is impractical in most school 
situations to expect every teacher to 
be an individual counselor, because 
the faculties in which every teacher 
is interested and is trained to do indi 
vidual counseling are lew and tar be 
tween. ‘lore harm is done by having 
teachers who are not interested and 
who do not want to help than in hav 


ing no guidance program al all. 


lt is better to have one teacher oive 
lour periods ol counseling a day who 
is interested than to have four teach 
ers devoling one period a day lo coun 
seling and have a performance rating 
in the group trom poor to excellent. 
A program will function better in the 
hands of a relatively small group ol 
people who are able to obtain the co 
operation of the teachers and the indi 
viduals. The thing which matters mos! 
is that 


qualilied to do their jobs. 


those who are selected are 


Another thing which should be em 
phasized is the importance ol the 
knowledge of the community. How 
many teachers who are handling 
homeroom suidane e programs have 
ever been in an employment! ollice 
and listened to the questions which 
their students are going to be asked 
when they apply tor a job 7 How many 
have ever sat in a social agency or 
the olfice of a Red Cross social worker 
and have listened to the kind of inter- 
viewing that thal person does? That 
is the kind of information which is 
‘needed in the suidan e program. 
People are needed as counselors who 


(Continued on page 23) 








uture— During and 


fer the Wal 


Robert Reed 


{During the school year of 1942 
1945, building convocations were held 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
lor the purpose o}| discussing problems 
related to the war and peace. lt was 
at one of the Science Hall meetings 
that Mr. Reed gave the following talk. 
Mr. Reed was a sophomore ai the 


lime. 


\Var always has had a profound 
eitect upon mans way ol living. Cul 
lure is nol exempted. In fact. it is 
probably the first and most perma 
nently affected as a result of changes 
brought about by the war—along with 


the social and economi problems. 


As the dictionary puts it, culture is 
the training or relining of the moral 
or intellectual nature. One might say. 
therefore, that Hitler has been con 
tributing to the advancement ol cul 
lure today in that he has been train 
ing the intellectual fa ulties of — his 
slaves—for war and death and hate. 
[| they can not be trained in this one 
line of thinking. they are eliminated 
from the cultural world. However, one 
word in the delinition keeps Hitler 
and his kind trom donating to the ad- 
vancement of culture. That is the word 
“relinement.” Teaching the youth ol 
(Germany or any other country to kill 
and desecrate is not retining the intel 


lec tual hac ulties. 


Notice, also. that as Hitler over 
powered one state after another in his 
olorious march to liberate the world, 
the people of outstanding intelligenc e 
who opposed his policies were shot 


other 


or otherwise liquidated. In 


words, the cream of the crop of intel 


killed or 


chased out of the biggest parl of Eu 


lectual people has heen 


rope. This can not help having an 


important ellect upon culture after the 
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war. Il we expect to restore culture to 
l-urope alter the war, we have to have 


Nol 


minds, but the more physical aspects 


something to work = on. only 


of culture such as line paintings, 
S¢ ulptures, architecture, and church 
es have been destroyed as they are iD 
any war. Fresh minds may be edu 
cated. but these physical things are 


nol so easily replaced. 


Culture is also. to a certain extent, 
our way ol thinking and living. This 
phase of culture has undergone great 
changes in -urope. Education, as 
(sregor /iemer puts it, is lor death. It 
will take vears and perhaps death it 
self to erase the new wav of thinking 
from Hitler's desciples. And as long 
as that way ol thinking is present, il 
will be a delinite hindrance to post 
war culture. [There is no room for cul 
ture in a mind lilled with Facist ideas. 

Hitler 


used thus far as examples. Maybe that 


and (sermany have been 
is nol altogether lair. Let us look al 
the | nited States then. a democracy. 
To a certain extent. culture has taken 


The 


artists. and the word is used here in 


a back seat here, also. future 
the broad sense, and brains of our 
country are being taken out of school 
and sent to face death and to train 
for death. War needs are given priori 
ly over cultural needs at all times, as 
they should be of course, but just the 
same it has its elect upon the ad 
even. the 


vancement olf culture or 


maintaining ol it. 
On the bright side there are the 


new scientilic discoveries, which in 
many Ways will broaden the cultural 
side of life after the war by making 
available so much new knowledge. 
Religion has sulered as the result 


of almost every war since time began. 


l his war is not an exe eplion Xeligion. 
in one form or another. might be said 
lo be the foundation of any culture 
I! this foundation is weakened. the 
whole structure of culture will be al 
lected. Then. too. all of the voune 
college-age boys and even older sala 
who have spent months, maybe Vears 
learning how to hate and to kill will 
have a hard time seeing the cultural 
side of life when they return trom 
lighting. The fellow who has heen 
lighting laps in the Pacilic is SOiIng 
to take a more realistic attitude email 
lile and will look with some skepti 
ism upon those who [ry to impress 
him with the need for more culture in 
this world. All he wants is rest. a sale 
home, and a job, and it may take 
some time to gel him interested in the 


liner things of lite again. 


The war is bringing about a ¢ hange 
in our appreciation of the intellectual 
abilities or cultures of the other na 
tions. One will have to accepl the 
ditterent torms of culture alter this 
war. tor he is going to he brought into 
intinitely closer contact with them. 
Above all, one can not form an Opin 
ion of other races by comparing thei) 
cultures with his own. One of the 
orealesl mistakes that could be made 
alter this war would be to try to force 
our culture or wavy ol thinking on any 
ol the rest of the world. After all. the 
Chinese were a cultured people belore 
we even thought ol being Americans. 
Since then, however, we have had a 
better chance to develop than they 
We 


ways ol living by our own standards 


can | judge other cultures. or 
Theirs will have to be understood first. 
Here is where education will play an 


important part. 


Alter the war is over, Europe—in 
fact about one-half of the world-is 
soing to he hungry, illfed and housed, 
and mentally sick. There will be the 
huge job ot reconstructing whole 
countries. People s thought will be 
occupied either with the problem of 
lilling their stomachs and getting de 
cent roofs over the heads, or with the 
social and economic problems that 
have to be faced in a postwar recon 


struction era. Are we going to go up 
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to a starving Asiatic Or uropean and 


“Buddy. 


ntellectual faculties. How about it? 


we re here to retine youl 


He would laugh in our faces, and one 
couldn t blame him. He is more in 
rerested in feeding his family than he 


is In learning to play a violin. 


\Ve are going to have to wait until 


the world has recovered somewhat 
from this conflict before we can look 
toward an advancement of culture. 


be difficult. 


can not he 


ven then it is going 


\s said belore, 


lore ed upon people. It has to be made 


culture 


available and then assimilated by the 
‘ndividual. I-ducation is probably one 
of the best methods, but there again 
one meets many problems. Tools will 
have to be made available with which 
man can fashion a new or better cul 
ture lor himself, and at first thai prob 
back 
come of the more urgent needs ol civi 


Not that the 


problem of re-establishing or improv 


lem iS JOIng lo take al seal lo 


ization alter the War. 





ing the cultural level alter the war 


isn t vital, but there are other 


problems that are going to take pri 


ority. 


Counseling Youth 


(Continued from page 21) 


are so interested in their community 
thal they will get this information by 


themselves. Counseling and teaching 


They 


people 


are quite similar in many ways. 
both require an interest’ in 


and patience. 


An outstanding example ol whal 
can be done is shown by an English 
teacher who taught in a school having 
hundred stu 


an enrollment ol three 


dents. The community had no suid 
ance work of any kind. This teacher 
look some courses in summer school 
and became interested in it as she saw 
it related to her students. She saw the 
relationship on the one hand and the 
guidance training that was being ol 
lered in her school on the other hand. 
She took one of her English classes 
and had them get information of an 
She worked oul 
appointments with the diferent busi 


hnessmen in the community 


occupational nature. 


and out of 


September, 1943 


all the talks she made a jor provram. 
She had 


with the 


students have interviews 
ditterent 
then report the interviews to the class 


(ne that she 


neglecting her L-nglish but was also 


businessmen and 


orally. can see Was nol 


oetling oc upational information. 
English for the tirst time in that course 
had related to 
students could understand regarding 


A complete 


heen something the 


their community. occu 
pational tile was kept in the ollice olf 
the prin ipal and it listed every occu 
pation and all the businessmen in the 
community. 

S< hool and 


) 
Parents came to the 


and students 


Hround he Reading lable 


Robert E.. Salequarding 
Civil Liberties. Public Afairs 
New York. 1943. 


asked flor intormation. 


Cushman, 
Our ¢ 
(‘ommittee, Inc.. 
92 pp. 

threat 
ened today are not the same ones that 


lirst 


The civil liberties that are 


were endangered during the 


World War. 


man. Prolessor of Government at Cor 


according to Dr. Cush 


in a new edition ol 
Affairs Pamphlet Safe 
Civil Liberties. The 
spe ial military areas established by 
the Army 


tion of thousands of American citizens 


nell Lniversity, 
the Public 


quarding Our 


and the entore ed evacua 


lrom these sections to federal reloca 


tion centers cause the author to be 
lieve that we appear, during the pres 
ent war, to have abandoned the rule 
that martial law can not validly be in 
lorce side by side with civilian law. 
“We should watch with jealous su 
spicion and concern, he Says, “this 
tenden¢ vy lo supplant civil authority 
by martial law. Serious danger lies in 
this development. 

In the tield of free speec h Dr. Cush 
man finds no serious problems al 
present, although nearly 3,000 persons 
were prose¢ uted for unlawlul speec h 
eS. publications. or meetings during 
the last war. 

And the brutal treatment of aliens 
which was a na 
last 


“On the con 


by federal ollicials. 


tional scandal during the war, 


has not been repeated. 


asked for Spec ialized placement inion 
She organized an 


She 


mation. evening 


sroup tor me has been re 


leased now for half-time counseling 
work and interviews each person in 


the high There 


develops a good spirit among students 


school once a Veaf. 


where such programs are carried on. 


[here is no better way to emphasize 
the importance of the individual than 
to provide lor every young person who 


comes into the schoo! a svstemati 


counseling service which will help 


him to meet his daily problems and 
sive him contidence to 


which will 


lace the problems ot the future. 


trary, declares Dr. Cushman, “extra 
ordinary pains are being taken by the 
sovernment to extend to aliens and 
enemy aliens fair and reasonable 
treatment. 

The pamphlet utters another warn 
untortunately, too 
I etroit, 


and Beaumont. Dr. 


ing, which comes. 
late for the 
Angeles. 


man cautions against 


citizens ol los 
Cush 
“an. intollerant 
public opinion which clamors for the 


We 


what he 


suppression olf minority rights. 
have succumbed again to 


calls a “diseased” public opinion 
which whips whole communities into 
emotional frenzies and causes them 
lose their capacity tor thoughful 


judgment. 


Yet the domesti: picture has anoth 
er bright spot. According to the pam 
phlet. the 
preme Court in reversing itself in two 


Jehovah's Wit- 


in refusing to cancel the 


recent actions of the Su 


cases involving the 
hnesses and 


naturalization of the (‘ommunist. 


William 


that enlarge and strengthen the sale 


Schneiderman, are steps 


guards which protect our liberties. 
Salegquading Our Civil Liberties is 

Pamphlet No. 43 in the series of pop- 

factual, 


ular. ten-centl pamphlets iS- 


Public Affairs Commit 
nonprolit. educational organ 
30 Rockeleller Plaza, New 
Dr. Cushman is also author of 
Public Aflairs Pamphlet, 
What's Happening to Our Constitu 


sued by the 
tee, Inc.. 


ization al 
Y ork. 


another 


lion’ 
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Crabb, Alfred Leland, Supper at the 
Maxwell House. The Bobbs-Merrill 
(Company, 1943. 

Alfred Leland Crabb. in Supper at 


the Maxwell House. 
Nashville 


which he began in Dinner at Belmont. 


continues the 
story of and_ its people 
Many of the characters are to be 
found in both books. While Dinner 
at Belmont is a novel olf captured 
Nashville during the war between the 
States, in his new book, Mr. Crabb 
pictures lor us recaptured Nashville 
and its courageous struggle to recon 
struct the soc iety. culture, and estates 
of its past. 

Although deprived of the eleganc e 
and ease of their old life. these people 
turn to the soil determined to meet 
the mortgages which had been placed 
on their estates before the war. but 
were being foreclosed 


which now 


quite rapidly by proliteers who in- 


vaded this border city al the close of 


hostilities. 
The Maxwell 


finished before the war hegan., but it 


House was almost 


was turned into a prison and not com- 
pleted until four years alter the war. 
The 
served there included both the sur- 
the old 
worthier of the newcomers. The beau 
tiful 


and solt music do much to heal the 


guest list for the first supper 


vivors of families and the 


surroundings. tempting foods. 
breach of civil conhlict. 

The drama is centered in young 
Weaver Cole and his 
their determination to rebuy their lost 


Young \Weaver 


vowed never to return to his lormer 


mother and 
home ol Kingsley. 


home until he could return as_ its 
owner. He kept his vow even though 
he had in the meantime fallen in love 
with Merrie Lawrence. daughter of 
the rich Yankee who had purchased 
Kingsley. 

Marian Kittle 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Brown, Zaidee, The Library Key. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1943. 
In these busy days, when time and 

energy are so precious, readers and 

students who know how to use libra 


A ( lear 


ry aids are the lucky ones. 
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introduction to library use is Zaidee 
Brown's The Library Key. 3th edition. 
This may be used as a textbook in 
college or high schools, or as a guide 
for the individual reader. Miss Brown. 
formerly librarian at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Montclair. 
savs that. in her experience, even 
sraduate students tind some parts ol 
it useful. Review questions and prac 
save the time of the 


lice exercises 


teacher who uses it as a textbook. 
Topi s treated include the arrange 


ment of libraries, various relerence 
books. magazine indexes, bibliogra 
phies, a method ol compiling bibli 


ographies. and the taking of notes. 

A new leature of ths edition is an 
appendix, a guide to printed aids, en 
titled, “Short Cuts to 
Time Savers for Teachers, Librarians. 
All Who Must Find the An 


swers. This tells how to tind books. 


Information: 


and 


pamphlets. and magazine articles on 
any topk by using lists available in 
most libraries. It also indicates the 
best sources for intormation on various 
topics, suc h as family life, mental hy 
oiene, recreation, and the war. Ad 
dresses and prices are given, and 
many ol the publications noted are 
inexpensive. lea hers and school ad 
lind 


densed suide to the literature of edu 


ministrators will here a con 
cation, ine luding lists of aids for vari 
ous groups ol teachers, such as those 
in elementary sé hools, in classes for 
adults, and those teaching high school 
subjects. A section on audio-visual 
aids includes pictures, slides, phono 
sraph records, the radio, and moving 
pictures. 

This appendix has been reprinted 
as a separate pamphlet, 32 pages in 
length (23 cents, additional copies in 
the same order, 10 cents). This lower 


quantily price may encourage Cco-oper 


ative buving by OrOUDpS. No ouide ot 


sorl has heen available. 


this 


lLieretolore. io the seneral reader and 


just 
lo the lear her. 


Rossell, Beatrice Sawyer. Public Li 
braries in the Life of the Nation. 
Association. 


American library 


Chicago, 1943. 105 pp. 





This book is an answer to the long 
lelt need for a simple statement | 
American librarianship that could be 
used to attract promising young men 
and women into the ranks of the pro 
lession. Il begins with the axiom that 
widley-used libraries are a basic ne- 
cessily lor bunc tioning demos racy, and 
that good libraries can not exist with 
out good librarians and iIMaginative 
librarianship. lt shows with proper 
enthusiasm just what are the tangible 
rewards that librarianship ollers ly 
young people who have ambition lor 
public service—the kind ol intelligen 
public service the world needs today. 


Mrs. Rossell’s book is 


conscious eHort being made hy the 


part of a 


library prolession to recruit the right 
kind of young people. Addressed ty 
the college student age level—and to 
the high school senior—il pictures th 
challenge that library service holds 
lor people who are seeking a Career 
that will make full use of their inte! 
lectual capacities and their desire to 
contribute to the advancement of hu- 
man society. 

The material is presented in two 
sections. The first describes outstand 
ing examples of public library Service 
today: the second indicates the kind 
that 


might expect to do in serving or di 


of work prospective librarians 


recting various types. ol _ libraries. 
There are nine chapters: Books in 
Human Lile. In the Americas Today. 
A Large City library in Action 
Reaching a Rural Community, A 
Small Town Dynamo. With Boys 
and Girls in School, Where Special! 
ists Are Needed, How Public Libran 
Administered, and Th 


Outlook for the Future. 
In the chapter, “The Outlook for 


the Future,’ the author has attempted 


Service is 


“to relate social conditions and libra 
ry service in the United States today. 
and has indicated “some ol the chal 
oHered 


abilities, il you decide to become @ 


° : 
lenges your ingenuity ane 


librarian. 


The author was for many years edi 
tor ol the A. L. A. Bulletin. and has 


been an intimate participant ! 


American library aclivilltes. 


Indiana State Teachers College | 


ee re 














